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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Jacobite Relics of Scotland &c. Col- 
lected and Illustrated by James Hogg. 
12mo. London and Edinburgh, 1819. 
One of our many oses, frequently 

deferred and never fulfil » has been to no- 

tice this collection of the Jacobite Relics of 

Scotland. Perhaps the reason why our design 

was not executed, though we were at no time 

distinctly sensible of it, was that we could 
not with such entire satisfaction of the 
work.as we wished. Of all the effusions of 
genius and talent, it is certain that those 
which party and political feelings give birth to, 
are the most evanescent. ey have their 
effect and their triumph in the day of their 
conception ; and posterity has generally dis- 
claimed theiracquaintance. But still, when 
they tend to throw a light upon history ; 
when they are identified with great national 
feelings on interesting national struggles ; 
when they pourtray the manners as well 
as the passions .of the times to which they 
belong; they. are far from being deservedly 
estranged from the knowledge of the time 
that succeeds. At all events, we were near 
enough the era of Mr. Hogg’s materials to 
feel more than antiquarian curiosity about 
the relics which his title led us to expect. *' 
Delayed so long, however, it is probable 
we should have waited till the author’s pro- 
mised continuation revived the subject before 
we took it up, had not several circumstances 
induced us to allot to it a brief notice. The 
first and most operative of these, is the 
having received from a friendly correspon- 
dent the several original Jacobite Songs, 
which we subjoin to this notice. ‘The second 
and third are the review of Mr. Hogg’s 
work in the Edinburgh Review, and his de- 
fence of it and recrimination upon his critic 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. The review is 
causelessly severe; and, considering the 
life of the Ettrick Shepherd, bitter and 
intolerant. It presumes from the pub- 
lication, or rather we fancy, it knows from 

personal intercourse, that Mr. Hogg is a 

tory in his politics ; and therefore it takes 

up the poor Jacobite Relits, as if they were 
an embodigd host of Cavaliers, and tries to 
demolish them with all the fury of Levellers. 

We are not angry with the Edinburgh Re- 

view for maintaining its politics on political 

subjects, but we are sorry that any distin- 
guished critical performance should bend 

80 entirely to the madness of the hour, as to 

be unable to leave politics out of any thing. 

and Tory are terms rather consecrate 
by use than understood and applicable ; and 
why we are to have their predecessor epi- 
thets made a subject of contention among 
us, we are ata loss to imagine ; especially 
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an era when political Quixottes may have 
their belly full of giants, and windmills, and 
galley slaves, and goatherds, and showmen, 
in reformers, and A erage blers, and 
theorists, and demagogues. e are but re- 
peating an opinion we have more than once 
expressed, when we say it is a lamentable 
thing to find party and even factious feelings, 
mixed up with science and literature so in- 
timately that the _ enjoyment of either 
is defeated, and the mind-politic is drugged 
with poisons not one iota less deleterious and 
fatal than those which Mr. Accam has so 


accurately exposed as mingling with the more 


solid enjoyments of the body-politic. 

With regard to the collection itself, we 
are equally free to say, that we were disap- 
pointed in it. The coarseness of some of its 
contents may be excusable, because genuine ; 
for no Editor, to use old Lady Duberly’s ax- 
iom, can make a silk purse of a sow’s ear. 
But the selection does not appear to be ju- 
dicious ; and sure we are, that many of the 
most beautiful remains of Jacobite. versifi- 
cation might have been substituted for much 
that is inferior in this work. But our main 
— is to the quantum of tinkering 

ich we think is evident in these songs. No 
doubt there are many versions of nearly all 
of them ; and Mr. Hogg may have chosen 
those which in his opinion were the most 

i We have heard some of them how- 
ever far better than in his copies ; and are 
really afraid that he has been mending the 
majority, to fit them for modern understand- 
ings. What strengthens us in this supposi- 
tion, is his own extraordinary confession, 
in reply to the Edinburgh Review ; namely, 
that one of the poems which it praises as 
replete with sly characteristic Scotch hu- 
mour, is his own composition! Now, it is 
very true this is a good hit quoad the critic who 
was reviling him and eulogizing what he did 
not know to be his; but how stands the 
question between him and the public, which 
received ‘‘ Donald Macgillavry ” (the poem 
alluded to), like the rest, on his assurance, as 
a Jacobite Relic! The thing itself is of very 
little consequence ; but 4s a barefaced lite- 
rary imposture (we employ the word with- 
out attaching a moral imputation to its mean- 
ing), it is surely not the most creditable to 
a person whois publishing what he pretends 
to have rescued from the moth which is 
consuming the memorials of a former cen- 
tury. 

Having been induced by our subject (now 
that we have taken it up) to exceed our usual 


ed | bounds for remark, we shall only quote the 


song of Macgillavry from Wr. Hog g’s Jaco- 
bite Relics; and state that most of the 
tunes are noted without the base, which is 
sufficient to afford a very fair notion of their 
style and beauty, 
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Donald's gane up the hill hard and hungry ; 
Donald comes down the hill wild and angry ; 
Donald will clear the gouk’s nest cleverly. 
Here's to the king and Donald Macgillavry.¢ 
Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgillavry ; 
Balance them fair, and balance them cleverly : 
Off wi’ the counterfeit, Donald Macgillavry. 
Donald's run o’er the hill but his tether, man, 
As he were wud, or stang’d wi’ an ether, man ; 
When lie comes back, there’s some wil! look 
. merrily ; 

ere’s to King James and Donald Macgillavry. 
Come like a Sawer, Donald Macgillavry, ba 
Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 
Pack on your back, and elwand sae cleverly ; 
Gie them full measure, my Donald Macgillavry. 
Donald has foughten wi’ rief and roguery ; 
Donald has dinner’d wi’ banes and beg; : 
Better it were for Whigs and Whiggery 
Meeting the Devil than Donald Macgillavry. 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry ; 
Push about, in and out, thimble them cleverly. 
Here's to King James and Donald Macgillavry ! 
Donald's the callan that brooks nae tangleness ; 
Whigging, and prigging, anda’ newfangleness, 
They maun be gane ; he winna be baukit, man ; 
He maun hae justice, or faith he'll tak it, man. 
Come like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry ; 
Beat them, and bore them, and lingel them cle- 


verly. 

Up wi’ King James and Donald Macgillavry ! 

Donald was mumpit wi’ mirds and mockery ; 

Donald was blinded wi’ blads o' property ; 

Arles ran high, but makings were naething, 
man ; 


Lord, how Donald is fiyting and fretting, man ‘ 

Come like the Devil, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come like the Devil, Donald Macgillavry ; 

Skelp them and scaud them that prov’d sae un- 
britherly. 

Up wi’ King James and Donald Macgillavry ! 

We now turn to the communication of 
our obliging correspondent Kasd, who says, 

** Having lately fallen in with a collection of 
Jacobite songs, some of which I beliéve are not 
generally known, I herewith transmit you a 
few ; and should you deem them worth a place 
in the Literary Gazette, I may perhaps (on find- 
ing a suitable mode of conveyance) send you the 
whole, from which you might make your own 
selection.+”’ 

The following are new to us; and were 
they nothing more than curious, we should 
be pleased to give them insertion. But the 
first and third, though somewhat uncouth 
in metre, are possessed of eminent poe- 
tical sentiment: the second is a whimsical 
satire ; and the fourth (which owing toa 
want of precision in our friend, and his giving 
a a signature, we are notsure is not, 





* Donald Macgillavry is here put for the 
Highland Clans generally. 


+ We shall esteem it a marked favour, Ep. 
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like Donald Macgillavry a modern produc- 
tion, and rather sent for our original poetry, 
than as one of the Jacobite specimens) is a 
very sweet song indeed. 


THE PRINCE’S WELCOME. 


1. 
Thou stem sprung from a noble line, 
And Monarch, in thy Right Divine, 
By the chains which too long have bound us, 
By the light which doth surround us, 
To shew the world what thou art, 
We welcome our Charlie Stewart. 


2. 
Th ple’s trust and pride, 
With valour at thy cides 
By the joy thy presence yi 
By the we thy subjects wieldeth— 
ever, and still to thee true art, 
We welcome thee, Charlie Stewart. 


Heir of our ancient throne, 
Whom thy country now doth own, 
By the songs glad North is singing, 
And by hopes like flowers up-springing 
To gladden every true heart— 
Welcome! welcome, Charlie Stewart. 





AIKENDRUM. 


1. 
Ken you how a whig can fight, 
= Ail mae Aikendrom ? 
sen you how a whig can fight 
tthitelinats ? al 
He can fight the hero bright 
bw swift. heels and armour light, 
nd his wind of heavenly might, 
Aikendrum, Aikendrum ! 
Is not Donald in the right, 
Aikendrum? - 


2. 
Ken zo how to cour a whig, 

Aikendrum, Aikendrum ? 

Ken you how to cour a whig, 
IR say ? 
jolly, blithe, and big, 

Tak is ps blest side, on priv, 
And the poor and feckless whig, 

Aikendrum, Aikendrum! 
For opposition’s sake, 

You will win, 


3. 
Donald’s running round and round, 
Aikendrum, Aikendrum! 
Donald’s running round and round, 
Aikendram ! 
But the chief cannot be found, 
And the Dutchmen all are drown’d, 
Royal Jamie now is crown’d, 
Aikendram, Aikendrum ! 
And the dogs will get a stound, 
Aikendrum ! 


4. 
We have heard of whigs galore, 
mse Bes <lakignn ! 
We have heard of whi lore, 
Aikéndrum ! - 
But we've sought the country o'er, 
Wi’ cannon and claymore, 
And still they are before, 
Aikendrum, Aikendrnm! 
We may seek for evermore, 
Aikendrum ! 








Can we forget the bright days gone by, 
Enshined in our nations’s story? 


Nor think of the present dark destiny, 
O’er-shadowing all its glory ? 

And are such days ever past and gone? 

When like thy strong bulwark unshaken 
Thou remained? Has Honour abjured thy throne? 
Shall the spirit of Freedom ne’er waken ? 


Lo! the day-star of Hope hath risen afar, 

" Its beams shining brightly o’er thee: 

We hear the sullen approach of war, 
Which shall drive the tyrant before thee. 


The foemen.are gathering many and fast ; 
Soon their blood shall darken the water : 
The rav’ning birds, greedy for their rich repast, 
Are screaming and swooping for slaughter. 
Joy to thee, Scotland, Joy! ere long 
Thy name as it wont shall betoken ; 
Thou’lt again be the land of peace and song, 
When thy chains are shiver’d and broken. 





THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


1. 
When young Hope’s flattering dreams 
We are joyfully pursuing— 
When Fancy’s golden schemes 
Our path with flowers is strewing— 
Who hastes not where such beauty gleams ? 
(—Its distance deceiveth us ever !) 
Who longs not to plunge amidst its streams, 
And cross Life’s shining river ? 


2. 
Yet when we reach the brink— 
Wildly its waters are flowing— 
When its sparkling streams we drink, 
How cold !—though in sunshine glowing— 
That we shrink back heartless and chill’d, 
(Nor would we venture ever— 
If so we might—) with tremblings filled, 
To buffet Life’s foaming river! 


3. 
For Hope turns faint and dim— 
Sweet Fancy but deceives us ; © 
And as we onwards swim, 
Joy with Life’s current leaves us 
'o struggle with the waves which beat, 
Their fierceness encreasing ever— 
Left helpless, if Faith should not elate, 
While crossing Life’s impetuous river. 


4. 
Has Faith e’er failed in time of need 
To strengthen and up-buoy us, 
When we perceive Earth to recede ? 
Oh! it cheers us with prospects joyous ! 
Scenes changeless and true—what they seem 


to be, 
When Life’s tumultuous river 
Hath flowed into Eternity, 
Shall be unveil’d! and remain ours = a 
{Should our Correspondent enable us to add 
to these poems, we flatter ourselves that our 
readers will not be displeased with the treat.) 





Notes on Rio Janeiro, and the Southern 
Parts of Brazil ; taken during a Resi- 
dence of Ten Years in that Country, 
from 1808 to 1818. By John Luc- 
cock. London, 1820. 4to. pp. 639. 


We have rarely met with a more 
ponderous and more miscellaneous vo- 
lume than the present; which we are 
ready to confess we have not read 
through, though we are presuming to 





take a public notice of it. At the same 
time we must say that it is only want 
of leisure which has prevented our pe- 
rusing it entirely ; for in all the dips 
we have made, and they have been 
many and long, we have been highly 
entertained with Mr. Luccock’s lucu- 
brations. He seems to us to be a 
plain, sensible, well-informed man ; 
to ‘have had excellent opportunities for 
observing the country ; to have made 
good use of them ; and, consequently, 
to have produced a book like the Coun- 
try, of great magnitude, and with cu- 
rious matters meeting the reader, as 
they do the traveller, at every turning. 
Indeed the mass of information is im- 
mense, and the volume exceedingly 
amusing ; though from being ill-ar- 
ranged, its hulk is rendered more op-' 
pressive than if a good system had been 
adopted. Upon such a view as we 
have taken of it, we think we may safe- 
ly say, that it will be found to contain 
much valuable intelligence, especially 
to merchants, seamen, and_ colonists ; 
many singular facts connected with 


| natural history ; a good deal of what 


is interesting to geography ; and a fund 
of agreeable observation and anecdote. 
From these we draw, almost by a Sor- 
tes Lwuccockiane, the following mis- 
cellanies. 

“ A fish, here called the Bagre, and very 
common on every part of the coast, we 
thought the most palatable when taken off a 
sandy bottom. It is about twelve inches 
long, formed much like the Dog-fish, has a 
large head, the bones of which are uacom- 
monly hard ; two fins on the side and one on 
the back, all of them long in proportion to 
the size of the fish. The anterior ray of the 
fins is a strong serrated bone, sharply 
pointed, which it has the power of erecting, 
and fixing at right angles with the line of the 
body, so firmly, that, with the utmost force 
of both hands, I have been unable to change 
its position. This firmness depends, not on 
the strength of the muscles employed in its 
erection, but on the form and hardness of the 
joint, which is a sort of ee 
working upon an upright pin, altogether un- 
like a have ci in any other fish. 
Nature appears to have intended this for a 
defence, and a more secure one it is difficult 
to conceive. The Bagre, when caught, utters 
a loud grunting noise, with other apparent 
signs of anger. It lives long out of the 
water, and is with difficult Killed by blows. 
I observed on the plate of the skull, between 
the eyes, a small aperture, covered with a 
thin whitish membrane, and imagined that, 
through this, it might be killed by touching 
the brain. We accordingly introduced a fila- 
ment, taken from one of the bass a 
which produced an immediate paralysis, an 
the fish died without farther suffering. This 
aperture may, probably, be a distinguishing 
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mark of the .species; which, I believe, .has 
not hitherto been-described.” * * 

“ The mame of Charqueados is dcrived 
from the Charqued Beef, which the district 
repares and exports. When the cattle are 
illed and skinned, the flesh is taken off from 
the sides in one broad piece, something like a 
flitch of bacon; ‘it is then slightly sprinkled 
with salt, and dried in the sun. In that 
state it is the common food of the peasantry 
in the hotter parts of Brazil, is in itself by no 
means to be despised ; and as it will keep 
long forms an excellent sea stock, and would 
bear carriage to distant parts of the world. 
Some idea of the immense quantity of beef 
thus prepared may be formed from the fact 
that, in one year, an individual, Jozé An- 
tonio dos Anjos, slaughtered fifty-four thou- 
sand head of cattle, and charqued the flesh. 
The piles of bones which lay in his premises, 
far surpassed my utmost conceptions, and 
there were thousands of Urubus, the Vulture 
of South America, flying round, and feeding 
on the offal. 

“ During the slaughtering season, it is 
not uncommon for large packs of dogs to 
make their appearance, and assist the 
vultures in picking the bones ; and it is said 
that the ounce will do the same. The bones 
thus picked, are generally reduced to lime. 
It is certain that, not in this part of the 
country.only, but in almost. every part of 
Brazil, there are considerable numbers of 
wild dogs; and that the different species of 
these animals have acquired distinguishing 
Indian names. . Yet I cannot think that they 
were aboriginal natives of South America, 
but believe them to have been introduced, in 
a domesticated state, by the first European 
settlers, and to have quickly gone wild.” ** 

“ The reader has regarded with wonder, 
perhaps with incredulity, the account before 
given of the size of the farm of Pellotas ; 
and, indeed, the reported extent of farms in 
this part of the American Continent can 
scarcely be mentioned with boldness, by one 
who has himself little doubt of the truth of 
the accounts. The smallest are stated at 
four square leagues, or more than twenty 
thousand acres ; the largest are said to reach 
to a hundred square leagues, or near six 
hundred thousand acres. To each three 
square leagues are allotted four or five thou- 
sand heal of cattle, six men, and a hundred 
horses ; though, according to circumstances, 
such as the distance from navigable waters, 
or from church, there must be a variety in 
the number of oxen kept for the business of 
a farm. The proportion of horses will ap- 
eee very large one ; but it is to be remem- 

that they cost nothing in keeping, as 
they are turned out on the pies ; that no one 
about the farin, not even a slave, ever goes 
the shortest distance on foot ; and that each 
menager will change his horse two or three 
tunes in a day. About a hundred cows are 
allowed for the supply of milk, butter, 
cheese, and veal, to a farm of the average 
size. Hogs are usually found near the houses, 
but little care is taken of them; they 
wander about, root up the earth, devour rep- 
tiles, and make a good part of their sub- 
sistence on the waste parts of the cattle 





slaughtered. There are few sheep, and they 
are remarkably light and ill made, with a 
short ordinary wool; which, however, might 
easily be -improved. This-wool is, at pre- 
sent, used partly unstripped from the skins, 
as saddle-covers and the like, partly for the 
stufling of beds and mattresses. ‘The country 
is so thinly peopled, its inhabitants have so 
little liking to mutton, and the wild dogs 
and other beasts and birds of prey are so nu- 
merous, that there can be little inducement 
to increase the flocks. 

** In every farm there is at least one en- 
closed piace, called the rodeio, generally on 
the highest spot; here the cattle are oeca- 
sionally collected, marked, and treated as 
circumstances may require. So accustomed 
are they, particularly the horses, to this 
praetice, that when the servants of the farm 
ride along, swinging their lassos or their 
hats, and loudly pronouncing the word ro- 
deio, they all walk slowly to the spot. Ina 
country so little enlivened by variety, this 
assemblage forms one of its most rural and 
pleasant scenes.” * ad . 

** On the bank of the St. Francisco was 
recently found, beneath the surface of the 
water, a very extraordinary crystal, formed 
round the root of a tree, and upwaris of 
twenty-four inches long. Next to the wood 
was a coating, about half an inch thick, 
white at the surface, and gradually changing 
toward the wood into the common appear- 
ance of flint, but at the bottom somewhat 
darker. On it stood, in regular order, white 
and transparent pyramids, ‘half an inch high, 
each made up of four equilateral triangles, 
of which pyramids there were about fifteen 
in every circle. The root was much decayed, 
and dropped out, leaving a long tube, whose 
bore was three inches in diameter, and whose 
internal surface displayed the impression of 
the knots-and marks of the wood, retaining 
also fragments of the bark attached to it. 
This crystal was found by four men, who, 
disagreeing about its value, broke it into as 
many parts, and each took one. William 
Harrison, Esq. of Rio. de Janeiro, became 

ossesserl of one of these pieces, and sent it, 

believe, to his friends in Lise ool. There 
were apparent indications of the manner in 
which this fossil advanced to its full size, by 
lamin successively laid on the pyramids, 
and the base thickening in consequence. Not 
only as it seemed to me, do such fossils grow, 
but I apprehend that, where the situation 
and circumstances are favourable, they are 
— in a comparatively short period. 

ut how formed, and from what materials, I 
presume not to say.” ” ” 

“* The death of an old governor gave an 
opportunity of witnessing a curious funereal 
ceremony. The corpse was dressed in the 
same full military uniform which the general 
wore when commanding in a battle remem- 
bered with honour in the neighbourhood. 
An arm-chair supported the body, and the 
people went to pay it their respects, much 
the same as to a iving governor. This custom 
is not peculiar to St. Catherine’s; through 
the whole of Brazil a ceremonious visit is 
usually paid to the dead.” * ~ 

“« Here I saw an instance of that singular 
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malady, the Guinea-worm. ‘Fhe patient was 
a negro-boy, about fourteen years of age, 
among whose countrymen the disease cliiefly 
prevails. The animal, if soit may be called, 
appeared coiled up beneath the skin; after 
some time, what was said to be the head 
rotruded itself, this was seized with a small 
—— and the worm drawn out ‘to the 
length of two inches ; the extracted part was 
then wound about a small stick, to prevent 
its retutn. In a few hours after another por- 
tion was drawn out, and secured in the same 
way ; by a similar process, the greatest care 
being always used not to break it, the whole 
was extracted, and then appeared like a thin 
dry thread of catgut, and was several feet in 
length. The boy had these worms in every 
of ‘his body, had been treated for them 
in his own country, and was deemed incura- 
ble, and, on that account, had been sold by 
his parents for two yards of checked linen. 
He remained in the hospital about three 
weeks, was placed, I believe, in a state of 
complete salivation, and then discharged 
cured. For five years afterward, during 
almost every day of which I saw him, he re- 
mained free froin the complaint, and proved 
an excellent servant, often expressing his 
gratitude to his master in warm and simple 
terms. ‘‘ My father in Africa,” he would 
say, “‘ sold me; you are my father, I love 
you best.” I have pleasure in adding, that I 
met with the lad in Paris, in October, 1819, 
and that he continued perfectly well. I 
believe he is now, June 2lst, 1820, at 
Buxton.” * * ba 

“ Joining the party on the beach, I was 
introduced to the servants, by an acquaint- 
ance, who said to them,—* this is my friend, 
if he steal any thing I am accountable for it.’’ 
To an English ear such an introduction 
sounded grating; but to a Brazilian, instead 
of intimating that the person in question is 
in the least addicted to pilfering, it is equi- 
valent to declaring, that his character for 
rectitude and propriety of conduct is so. es- 
tablished, that no one will believe another 
who attempts to slander him. This is the 
sense in which the negroes universally, un- 
derstand the phrase; and auch distorted 
modes of expression are so common here, 
with persons of all ranks, as to form.a very 
observable feature in a portrait of the 
country. 

«* The party left the city by water about 
four o’clock in the morning of a Dia Santo, 
carrying provisions and the most essential 
articles of table furniture. Having landed 
the servants and baggage, my friends. pro- 
ceeded to a neighbouring chapel and heard 
mass. Breakfast was taken on their return, 
and proved a scene of noisy mirth and good 
humour. Afterward every one exerted him- 
self to promote his own diversion and that 
of his companions. Both sexes ‘contended 
in feats of speed, agility, or strength, with 
unbounded gaiety and frolic, and gave full 
play to the buoyancy of their spirits. All 
this, it is allowed, was not very coriformable 
to our measured deportment in society, and 
by many will be denounced as indecorous. 
To me the scene presented the playfulness of 
nature, untrammelled by forms, remote from 
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pay and suspicion, from the conscious- 

ness of evil committed or intended. 

why not be active and airy while nature 

allows,us? Why resolve that all who are so, 

let their previous customs and habits be what 

they may, must necessarily be vicious or 
? 


“© When the sun rose too high to admit of 
continued exertion, conversation, cards, and 
music, filled up the interval before dinner. 
The servants, as it was a fish-day, had been 
employed in drawing the seine, and had pro- 
cured an ample supply forthose of the com- 
pany who were unprovided with a dispensa- 
tion. A priest, however, who joined our 
party, kindly offered his utmost influence 
with the Creator of all good things, to pre- 
vent his ae displeased with those who 
might on such an occasion dine on flesh; 
yet, agreeable to the established rule, he 
would not hear of any one mixing flesh with 
fish in his meal. With a small part of the 
company I spent an hour in going, in a canoa, 
to the neighbouring rocks, to draw up from 
the deep some of those singular animals 
with which the harbour of Rio abounds, and 
which, I think, would fully repay the Icthy- 
ologist’s minute investigation. 

‘** Cur dinner, like its prelude, had too 
little form to be, in general, pleasing to an 
English taste, and its modes would hardly 
chime with our usual conceptions of com- 
fort ; but, as is commonly the case here, it 

roved a hearty meal, and fitted most of us 
or repose. Few could have the accommo- 
dation of a bed; many preferred a siesta out 
of doors, and for them fmats were spread 
under the trees. About four the party re- 
assembled, seated themselves on the grass, 
talked, , and enjoyed some frolic of a 
o~ ihd, until the hour of Ave Marias. 
Ve then entered canoas, attended divine 
service at the Lazaretto, and retired to our 
respective homes.” * e 
(To be Continued.) 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
The Anglo-Saxon Octarchy.* 


In the year 560, the eightt Anglo-Saxon | en 


governments which we have particularized 
in our former Numbers, were established in 
Britain; and after a contest, which the na- 
tives maintained for nearly a century and a 
half from the landing of Hengist in Kent, 
the invaders became firmly and generally pos- 
sessed of the territories described in a former 
Gazette, imposing their own names on every 
district, place, and boundary, and 

only their own wherever they were 
spread. The mass of the Britons were forced 
to submit to the yoke ; but some emigrated 
to Armorica or Bretagne, others to Cornwall 
and Wales, and some, it is supposed, even 
to Holland. The traditions ing the 
Cwmry who sought refuge in Wales are the 


¥ Abridged from Mr. Sharon Turner's admi- 
rable History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

t Heptarchy was an erroneous appellation, 
given in consequence of the kingdoms of Deira 
and Bernicia classed as one under the 
name of Northumbria, thus reducing the whole 
number to Seven. 








best preserved ; and the songs of several of 


And | the bards who there predicted the restoration 


of the British dominions, and animated the 
fugitives, have been handed down to our day. 
These prophecies were not fulfilled, though 
the Saxons going to war with each other 
afforded a favourable opportunity, had the 
Britons been strong and united. About 
568, Ethelbert the fe successor of Hen- 
gist, at the age of sixteen, invaded Ceowlin 
king of Wessex, but was defeated at Wim- 
bledon, in the first battle that occurred be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns. Ceowlin, 
in his turn, = eres iiedar 7 am, 
igns upon Sussex, which kingdom he sei 
poy thy of its king Cissa in 584, and 
annexed to ry ag mg a Ceolric 
conspiring against him, he was defeated at 
Wodnesbeo , Wilts (which village stands on 
the remarkable dyke called Wansdike), and 
the domestic feuds that ensued enabled Ethel- 
bert not only to preserve Kent, but at my 
to gain that insulary authority among his 
fellow kings, which they called the Bretwelda, 
or Ruler of Britain. 

This curious title is given by Bede, in suc- 
cession, to Ella of Sussex ; Ceowlin of Wes- 
sex; Ethelbert of Kent ; Redwald of East 
Anglia; and Edwin, Oswald, and Oswy of Nor- 
thumbria: but the nature of its powers and 
duties cannot now be ascertained, and we are 
ignorant whether it was assumed by him who 

ought himself strongest, or was granted by 
common consent, in any national council— 
whether it was an imitation of the British Un- 
bennaeth, or a-continuation of the Saxon 
custom of electing a War-cyning. 

But whether under a Bretwelda or a sim- 
ple king, the Britons, in many places, still 
offered occasional and bloody resistance to 
their oppressors. Ethelfrith, the grandson 
of Ida in Bernicia, gave the northern Britons 
and their sovereign Aidan a terrible overthrow 
at tan (supposed to be Dalston near 
Carlisle, or Dawston near Jedburgh) ; and 
Ceolwulf, the West Saxon king, was almost 
uniformly victorious over the assertors of 
their independance. Four or five years after 
the defeat of Aidan, we find Ethelfrith again 
in war with the Cwmry. He reach- 
ed Chester a a triumphant course, 
and about A. D. 607, or thence to 612, com- 
mitted the dreadful slaughter of twelve hun- 
dred monks of Bangor, whom he discovered 
a | from the protection of the Welsh force 
of Brocmail king of Powys, and put to the 
sword while praying for the success of their 
countrymen. It was upon this occasion that 
rey Fs —e _o an ‘irre- 

inj one to British literature b 
the demolition of the noble monas rf 
which the most precious monuments of the 
ancient Britons, the collection of ages, utterly 
perished. Now was the condition of the 
unsubdued part of the population miserable 
indeed. Subsisting in the most secluded 
recesses of the island, where rock, or forest, 
or marsh supplied some means of defence ; 
they were the common jes of a martial 

predatory enterprize; , Saxons, 
sig av0h Goliillies af lecinal’ Itceoeeay 
assailed and preyed upon the wretched but 
enthusiastic strugglers for liberty. 
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About the middle of the sixth century, 
Procopius relates a fact which proves not 
only the bold and adventurous spirit, but the 
increased power of the Scandinavian colo- 
nists of England. We allude to the victorious 
expedition of the East Anglians against the 
Varni, a nation on the Rhine, whose king 
Radiger had slighted the sister of the Anglian 
prince. More than half a century posterior 
to this romantic and remarkable event, which 
compelled the monarch of the Varni to re- 
pudiate his wife, sister to Theodebert king 
of the Francs, and to marry the lady whom 
he had offended, namely about the year 617, 
Redwald, one of the Bretweldas above men- 
tioned, king of these lians, annexed Deira 
to Bernicia, and fo its infant monarch 
Edwin, the son of Ella, to fly into Wales, 
where he was educated. This Edwin was 
the cause of a future war between Redwald 
and Ethelfrith, in which the latter fell, and 
the highest authority was assumed by his 
conqueror. Edwin was restored, and nally 
became Bretwelda: and the Saxon kingdoms 
were at this period <ontinued by his success, 
uniting two under his own rule, in their re- 
duced number ofa hexarchy. In 633, Edwin 
was slain inabattle at Hatfield Chace, York- 
shire, where Cadwallon, the son of his an- 
cient protector in Wales, and Penda king of 
Mercia, defeated his hosts with tremendous 

e. The victors then wasted Northum- 
bria ; and its division, once more, into the 
kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira, restored the 
heptarchy. Cadwallon —— the Angles 
and Saxons, and victory in fourteen great 
battles and sixty skirmishes, seemed to pro- 
mise the fulfilment of the Cwmry prophecies ; 
but uncertain was the issue of the fight in 
these tempestuous times: Oswald, who had 
succeeded to the throne of Bernicia, over- 
threw and killed him (A.D. 634), on the 
hanks of the Denise, probably the Erring- 
burn, and the hopes of the Britons were 
crushed for ever. 

Penda, the quondam associate of Cadwal- 
lon, continued his career, and raised Mercia 
to great importance, though he was sixty 
years of age at the time that Edwin was 
routed. In 642 he attacked Oswald, and 
slew the Northumbrian king at Oswestry, 
Shropshire, in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age and ninth of his reign. The ferocious 
conqueror hewed his corpse into pieces, and 
exposed the mangled remains on stakes. He 
then attempted to burn the royal city of 
Bebbanburh, but a shift in the wind caused 
the flames to revert upon the besiegers. 
Satiated with ravaging Northumbria, he 
next turned his arms against the tranquil 
East Angles, under Sigebert son of Redwald 
(the supposed founder of that school whenee 
the university of Cambridge arose). Sige- 
bert, drawn from his literary and holy retire- 
ment in a monastery, which he had. also 
founded, and ic his kinsman, to whom 
he had consigned a portion of the charge of 
royalty, were both slain. At the age of 
eighty, the fierce Penda, the destroyer of 
five kings, finished his ongnny life, being 
beaten by Oswy, the successor , 1 
Bernicia, at Wimwidfield near Leeds. 


[ battle took place in 655, and the flower of 











ercians died with their veteran and 
peg Mercia was joined to the do- 
minions of Oswy, as was also Deira, whose 
king Oswin, Oswy caused to be murdered ; 
Pr thus the Saxon kingdoms were limited 
five in number. 
"Os , the last of the Bretweldas of Bede, 
in the Saxon octarchy, died in 670. Alfred 
his mighty son, was set aside as illegitimate, 
and the younger Ecgfrid repelled an invasion 
of the Scots, and himself invaded Ireland. 
That eg J was miserably spoiled by 
Beorht, the Northumbrian general ; the lands 
of Bregh were plundered, and many churches 
reg “ 
and monasteries destroyed. But the natives 
fought bravely, and the Angles retreated from 
a country even then celebrated for literature 
and es —— was et at Drum- 
rechton, in the following year, whi i 
anew war into dhs Genhorion of the Prete 
and the kingdom of Northumbria rose no 
more to its former eminence—the Irish 
and Scotch immediately disclaiming its pre- 
nderancy, and Wessex and Mercia mount- 
into superiority. 
faving now brought the history of the 
Octarchy to the accession of Alfred, who 
succeeded his brother, we consider this a fit 
period for a pause, though we shall have to 
go back to several princes whom we have 
already mentioned, in order to describe their 
connection with that important event, the in- 
troduction of christianity. 
We ought, before concluding this sketch, 
however, to record, that in 664, a terrible 
pestilence desolated Britain and Ireland ; and 
induced many of the natives to emigrate. 
Among these Cadwaladyr, the son of Cad- 
wallon, and the last of the Cwmry princes, 
accompanied a body of the Welsh to Bre- 
tagne, and thence went to Rome and devoted 
himself to religion. The fabulous histories 
from Arthur, in the British chronicles, end 
with him. 





BRITANNY. * 


“But, to return to my room, suppose 
me seated by a large old oak chimney, the 
wood burning upon iron dogs, and cast- 
ing a red gleam around, that serves 
both to lighten the gloom and dispel the 
damps of the apartment. The walls, from 
the united effects of time, smoke, and filth, 
send forth a : le musty smell. The 
table upon which I write, retains the dirt of 
many generations; the floor is eaten by 
worms, and inhabited by flees, that sting 
the disturbers of their mouldy retreat. 

: The bed, (which is made by bei beaten 
with an old broom-stick, left constantly upon 
the bolster,) is the only tolerable accommo- 
atm, and even that is rendered obnoxious, 

y blankets of great ms that have ne- 
ver known ablution, are dail 
to the tossing of a servant girl, whose face, 

ip a A sae are literally disgui 


springs up midst noisome weeds, has much 


in her nature. She has unluckily 
® Continued, from Mrs. Stothard’s Tour. 





taken a fancy to me, which she has express- 
ed more than once in her own manner, by 
giving me a hug, or a kiss so suddenly, that 
I could not out of her way. 4 the 
midst of all this we fare well, with the 
exception of the sandy sour bread, which is 
almost intolerable. Our plates, &c. I am 
oblige to wash before we use them, as 
cleansing with water is considered somewhat 
superfiuous in Britanny. But to give you a 
complete idea of a domestic menage in this 
country, ——_. perhaps, beneath the 
dignity of a traveller, you must descend with 
me into the kitchen or common hall of the 
ian: if we get down the tottering staircase 
without falling, it is well; but certainly not 
without our gowns doing the office of a 
broom, and clearing away a little of the su- 
perabundant dirt. The kitchen has no floor- 
ing but the substantial earth. When it 
rains, the kennel from the street runs over 
through the door, and makes a soft mud 
cdieg, “hows ehich: hang dapentng ‘Ge 
ng, from whi lepending the 
spoils of the field, exhibiting all sorts of 
game, besides fowls, joints of meat, &c. A 
arge chimney, that would hold a dozen 
pw. is filled by black boiling pots, that 
ang above the burning faggots. Near the 
fire-side stands the Tandlady's , supported 
bya hen-coop full of little chickens. In 
the centre of the room, there is, as usual, 
@ convenient slush I, and close to ita 
long oak table, black from time and grease : 
there the viands are prepared ; and whilst 
many an humble traveller is regaling at this 
household board, they draw the entrails 
from fowls, &c. which, to save trouble, are 
thrown upon a pile of like delectable com- 
bination, in one corner of the room. The 
solitary window retains but two unbroken 
— of glass ; to supply the rest, rags are 
up to keep out the weather. Assem- 
bled in this chaos of filth—this combination 
of villanous smeils, are six or seven women, 
who all seem cooks, and from their dress 
and fire-burnt faces, look like so many in- 
fernal beings. The little maid is a sort of 
drudge to the head-cook, a woman nearly 
eighty years old, who exercises her autho- 
rity in the querulous tones of peevish age ; 
her decrepit form, and withered arms, (the 
protruding veins of which are visible in spite 
of a thick coating of dirt that encircles them, 
and seem starting through her dry and shri- 
veled skin,) confer on her the appearance of 
presiding hag at the midnight orgies of the 
Ss. « * 


“I am persuaded my illness did not arise 
merely from fatigue, but more probably 
from the dangerous practice they have in 
this country, of making one sleep in linen 
so extremely damp, a thing to which Eng- 
lish people are not accustomed ; although, 
I am convinced, habit may reconcile such a 
practice without any fear of dangerous con- 

uences ; for it is ising in what a 


seq surprising 
very | State of humidity the people both of Nor- 
wear their li 


mandy and B their linen, and 
receive no injury from it whatever. I do 
not feel quite comfortable in the prospect of 
our tour, as I find a certain complaint, 
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there is nothing surprising in this, if we 
—e the po Been in which the Bretons 
ve. 

** The description I have attempted giving 
you of their dirty habits, is by no means an 
exaggerated picture. I can claim no merit 
in my relations to you, but that of their en- 
tire truth ; if I am uncertain or doubtful of 
any point, I pasa it over in silence, lest I 
should assert falsehood, and I know not 
what pleasure or credit can arise from be- 
coming a detailer of lies. I should deem it 
not only unworthy in myself, but likewise 
an affront to the person » by us- 
ing my own credit with them to attempt 
re | upon their understanding, when 
they not the power to satisfy themselves 
in ascertaining the truth.” 

We shall conclude with one other extract, 
the observations applicable in common to all 
the people of this province. 

“‘ The Bretons do not resemble in coun- 
tenance either the Normans or French, nor 
have they much of the Welsh character. 
They are a rude, uncivilised, simple people, 
dirty and idle in their habits. eir cos- 
tume is generally a broad flapped hat, be- 
neath which their hair hangs long and loose. 
a coat lined with scarlet, and sometimes the 
upper part of the coat of dark mulberry 
colour, and the other lower half or skirts of 
the same colour, but of a faded tint, this di- 
versity appearing to be entirely the effect of 
taste or choice, and not that of necessity ; a 
white waistcoat, lined also with scarlet, and 
a broad belt round the waist, corresponding 
with the colour of the lining, or sométimes 
plaided, like a Scotch cloak. The goat- 
skin dress is also very commonly worn, par- 
tieularly in Bas Bretagne. Very few 
barefooted ; wooden shoes, being generally 
used by men, women, and children. The 
women are invariably dressed in the peculiar 
costume I have described ; it differs here and 
there, but not importantly, in some-of the 
districts. Many of the women of the very 
poorest kind, wear this dress till it becomes 
so dirty, patched, tattered, and ragged, that 
you can scarcely trace what it had originally 
been; and I have seen several children so 
wretchedly off for cloathing, that they run 
about — ina _ of wea — 
men who appear tolerably res e, an 
are docnsed” ecently in their singular cos- 
tume, look florid and healthy; while those 
attired in the ragged garments, bear a squa- 
i aspect: this arises, I am in- 
duced to believe, from the greater dirt and 
poverty of the latter class. 

** The chesnut abounds in Britanny ; there 
are many forests composed entirely of 
that tree: their produce, boiled in milk, 
supplying a means of subsistence for the poor 
during the greater part of the year. e 
people collect the chesnuts in sacks, and 
~ them up within their cabins: several 

ilies are even so needy, that they seldom 
taste the luxury of bread; but these are 
amongst the children of wretchedness in the 
extreme degree. I am informed that, in the 
neighbourhood of Brest, the lower orders 
resort to acorns, as well as chesnuts, for 








called a gale, is very general here; but’ 


food, which have some nutritious quality when 





byiled in milk. The Breton houses (ex- 
cepting: in the towns) are gencrally built of 
nud, without order or convenience. Jt is 
absolutely acommonthing, in Britanny, for 
inen, women, children; and: animals, all to 
sleep. together in the same.apartment, upon 
no other resting place,. than that of the sub- 
stantial earth, covered with some straw. 
We once saw, near Josselin, a man drive 
into his cabin a cow,. and a horse, followed 
bya pig, and afterwards entering himself, he 
shut to the door. 

“I can confidently: aver, from my own 
observation of the Welsh and: the Bretons, 
that the latter are by no means so civilised, 
so industrions,. so rich, or well being, and 
are in all respects inferior to the Welsh. 
Indeed, they do not appear as if springing 
from the same origin, and are but one de- 
gree above nature in an almost savage state ; 
while their dirty habits, {too filthy to bear 
deseription,) and their wretched manner of 
living, sink them in a great measure, below 
the rank of human beings. The Bretons 
have no bards, no Gndtie lagen, no tradi- 
tions, like.the. Welsh, which, however wild 
cr imprebable, display the genius and ima- 
saeee of that simple and venerable peo- 
p e.” 

Having taken this general glance at our 
subject, we may now look a little to parti- 
culars ; and shall begin with the portrait of 
the abbess .of the convent of St. Ives, at 
Rennes, where young ladies, English as 
well as French, are received for board and 
education, Mrs.S. was desirous of seeing this 


establishinent, and gives the following ac- |. 


count of her visit; 
“1 pulled the bell, determined to make an 
enquiry relative to their terms-an excuse for 
my visit. Acnun spoke to me through the 
little grating, and giving me a.key, desired 
iue to proceed along the gallery, and unlock 
the first door, begging me not to take out the 
key, and to be sure and shut it after me as 
soon as I should be in the apartment. I 
obeyed her injunctions, and found myself in 
a lofty room, that received light from some 
iron barred windows immediately below the 
ceiling : on the opposite side a large iron grat- 
ing was covered within the bars bya black cur- 
tain. Several passages from the Testament 
were inscribed upon the walls. A solitary 
table and. chair constituted the whole furni- 
ture of the room. I read all the texts, 
— at the grating, Mpa wa — 
ering no person a as the nun 
assured me I'should e immediately received 
by the mother, for so she called the abbess. 
After waiting very patiently for a considera- 
ble time, and no one appearing, I thought 
of making an unceremonious retreat ; but 
found, to my surprise, thatI was fairly a 
risoner, for there. was no: handle to the 
ock, or any means of opening the door 
within this apartment. r waiting thus 
incarcerated more than half an hour, the 
curtain began to move, and I perceived 
through the iron bars a fi , 


white, enveloped with a- black veil. -1 pre- 
sently understood, that this was the fad 
Abbess, who, I conjectured, to increase the 
awe of her 


appearance, had kept me. so 
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long expecting her comi She made me 
sit down before she unveiled, and was polite 
enough to say, she was glad to see me, even 
if I had no other motive than that of coming 
to pay my respects to the superior of such a 
convent as hers. She then threw up her 
veil, and exhibited the. countenance of a 
very cross old lady, who looked more ac- 
customed to scolding than devotion. But, 
as the law of physiognomy is sometimes 
rather hard judging, I determined to ob- 
serve her manner, ere I set down the shai 
nose, and contracted brows, as the infalli- 
ble marks of ascold: Before I left her, I 
was however confirmedin my physiognomi- 
cal observations ; for the excessive sharpness, 
and peremptory examination of the mother 
relative to wlio I was, &c: convinced me she 
did not rank amongst the order of gentle de- 
votees. She told me a little of lier owa his- 
tory, her misfortunes in the Revolution, 
, amo other things, averred, tliat 

the Virgin had twice appeared to her 
during her suf 
Virgin Mary, madam !’ said I, nota little 
surprised: ‘ Aye, the Holy Virgin,’ re- 
plied the old lady; the blessed protector of 
religious: houses; the mother of our Lord, 
by whose side the nuns will sit in heaven, 
and. the abbesses next to him on his right 
hand.’ This was quite enough for me: I 
soon bid her good 7 and went away, 
reflecting how well the old lady had settled 
the precedency of heaven. But I find such 
visions and privileges are very common with 
the superiors of religious -houses.” 

A story of a nun near Vannes will form 


afit sequel to this. 


** She (another nun, says Mrs. S.) related 
to me the history-of'a nun living in a convent 
near Vannes, who is ealled a saint elect, but 
whose adventures appeared very melancholy 
tome. She was the daughter of a noble fa- 
mily, who consented to give her in marriage 
to a young gentleman greatly attached to 
her. A short time before the appointed 
nuptials her father died, and her mother sur- 
vived his decease but a few days. The 

oung lady considering this a warning from 
eaven, that her marriage was adverse to 
the will of God, became melancholy, and 
believing herself chosen a spouse of Christ, 
determined upon taking the veil. Her lover, 
Seappomeed in all his hopes, declared, that 
if lady became a nun, he would not 
survive her loss, She persisted in her de- 
sign, notwithstanding her own affection and 
his melancholy state of mind, and: the 
unfortunate man, ih a fit of despondency, 
ut a iod to-his-existence. The nun, fa 
ing any regret on the subject, glo- 


ried in having r all her hopes, by de- 
voting herself to God, and at present 


the —* of a saint, from the 
hair shirt, to fret her skin, and practisi 


Tre SE soar penta 
«The Abbess ve i x 
S—— to couiverte, With eng Of the od ar 


in | superannuated nuns, but the good lady was 


too cautious’to extend this, kind privilege to 
the younger: sisters, or to the novices, fear- 
ing, I imagine; that the very sight of a 
young man-might make them of’ the 





erings for the faith. ‘The 





world again; a caution they would. willin ly 
have dispensed with, as- they did not fail 
gratifying their curiosity by taking.a peep at 
him from behind the columns of thie cloisters 
during the time he was employed.” 

The Romish fashions in Normandy are of 
a similar stamp. : 

At Bayoox, Mrs. S. relates—* I was wa'k- 
ing with an English lady, this morning, 
wlio resides here, when. I observed some 
priests coming out of a baker’s shop, with 
the huly water.” I asked my companion if 
she knew what they had been doing there. 
The lady said, she had no doubt that they 
had been. sprinkling. When I enquired the 
meaning of this ceremony, ‘I found that 
some of the Roman Catholic clergy practise 
a system of extortion, peculiar to. their 
church, by-going into the shops, and sprink- 
ling the holy water, to give a blessing to 
the master’s trade ; for which obliging act, 
they receive a compensation in money. The 
priests have many other methods of genteel 
begging. If you go into a church or cathe- 
dral and take a chair, even while the mass 
is: performing, they come tp to you, and 
solicit some trifle in payment of your seat; 
and soon after another priest: will present 
you with a dish, into which you throw 
whatever money you please. To whom 
these collected sums are given I do not 
know ; but I dare say they-are considered too 
sacred to be suffered to depart from the 
church!” 

(To be continued) 





customs, &c. OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 
(Continued from. our last.) 
“It very seldom happens that a man con- 


descends to quarrel with his wife, or abuse 


her, though she has given him: just cause. 
Tn such a case the than, without replying, or 
saying a single word, will take his gun and 
go into the woods, and remain there a week 
or perhaps a fortnight, living on the meat he 
has killed, before he returns home again; 
well knowing that he cannot inflict a greater 

unishment on his wife for her conduct to 
Pim than by absenting himself for a while ; 
for she is not only kept im suspense, un- 
certain whether he will return again, but is 
soon reported as a bad’ and -quarrelsome 
woman ; for, as on those occasions, the man 
does not tell his wife on what day or at what 
time he will be back again, which he other- 
wise, when they are ‘on good terms, never 
neglects.to do, she’ is at once put to shame 
by her neighbours, who soon suspecting 
something, do not fail to: put such questions 
to her, as she either cannot, or is ash 


to answer. When he at length does return, © 


she endeavours'to let him see by her atten- 


oo gegen Ne enya ten 
i to y a le wo , 
; of whet: has And as: his 


ren, if he has any, will on his return 
hang about him and soothe him with their 
caresses, he is, on their account, y to 
forgive, or at least to'say nothing unpleasant 
totheir mother. She has, however, 
by this a solemn warning, and must take care 
how’ she behaves in future, lest the next 
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time her husband should stay away altogether 
and take another wife. It is very probable, 
that if at this time they had had no children, 
he would have left her, but then he would 
have taken his property with him at the 
same time. 

«“ Qn the return of an Indian from a 
jouraey, or long absence, he will on enteri 
the house, say, ‘I am returned!’ to whic 
his wife will reply, ‘ I rejoice !’ and having 
cast his eyes around, he will enquire, 
whether all the children are well, when 
being answered in the affirmative, he replies, 
* Tam glad !’ which for the present is all the 
conversation that passes between them ; nor 
does he relate any thing at this present time 
that occurred on his journey, but holds him- 
self in readiness to partake of the nourish- 
ment which his wife is preparing for him. 
After a while, when the men of the village 
have assembled at his house, his wife, with 
the rest, hears his story at full length. 

“ Marriages are proposed and concluded 
in different ways. The parents on both sides, 
having observed an attachment between two 
young persons, negotiate for them. This ge- 
nerally commences from the house where 
the bridegroom lives, whose mother is the 
negotiatrix for him, and begine her duties 


’ by taking a good leg of vension, or bear’s 


meat, or something else of the same kind, to 
the house where the bride dwells, not for- 
getting to mention, that her son has killed it : 
in return for this the mother of the bride, if 
she otherwise approves of the match, which 
she well understands by the presents to be 
intended, will prepare a good dish of victuals, 
the produce of the labour of woman, such as 
beans, Indian corn, or the like, and then 
taking it to the house where the bridegroom 
lives, will say; ‘ This is the produce of my 
daughter’s field ; and she also prepared it. 
If afterwards the mothers of the parties are 
enabled to tell the good news to each other, 
that the young people have pronounced that 
which was sent them rery good, the bargain 
is struck. It is as much as if the young man 
had said to the girl, ‘ I am able to provide 
hor at all times with meat to eat!’ and she 
iad replied, ‘ and such good victuals from the 
field you shall have from me!’ From this 
time not only presents of this kind are con- 
tinued on both sides, but articles of clothing 
are presented to the parents by each party, 
by way of return fer what they have received, 
of which a people always have a 
share. The friendship between the two 
families daily increasing, they do their do- 
mestic and field work jointly, and when the 
_young people have _— to live together, 
the parents supply them with necessaries, 
such a8 a kettle, dishes or bowls, and also 
what is required for the kitchen, and with 
rg. &e. _ — in the field. 

, -he men w ve no parents to ne- 
gotiate - them, or Pony wen choose to 
manage matter themselves, have 
Th simple ways of attaining their object. 

first is: by stepping up to the woman 
whom they wish to marry, saying : ‘ If you 
pei vate you as wife ? when if 
he answer in rmative, she either 
with him mage pe or meets him Su 
*ppointed time and place. 





** The other mode of celebrating marriage 
will appear from the following anecdote. 

“* An aged Indian, who for many years had 
pens much of his time among the white peo- 
ple both in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
one a about the year 1770 observed, that 
the Indians had not only a much easier way of 
getting a wife than the whites, but were also 
more certain of getting a good one ; * For,’ 
(said he in his eee nglish,) *. White 
man pi A mayen | oné whole 
year !—may he two year before he ‘marry ! 
well!—may be then got very good wife 
—but may be not !—may he very cross !— 
Well now, suppose cross! scold as soon 
as get awake in the morning! scold all day! 
scold until sleep!—all one; he must keep 
him !* White people have law forbidding 
throwing away wife, be he ever so cross! 
must keep him always! Well! how does 
Indian do ?—TIndian when he see industrious 
Squaw, which he like, he go to dim, placé his 
two fore-fingers close aside each other, make 
two look like one—look Squaw in the face— 
see him smile—which is all one he say, Yes ! 
so he take him home—no danger he be 
cross! no! no! Squaw know too well what 
Indian do if he cross !—throw him away and 
take another! Squaw love to eat meat! no 
husband! no meat ! Squaw do every thing to 
please husband! he do the same to please 
Squaw! live happy !” 

The Indians pay great respect to old age ; 
of which the following simple story is a fine 
example. 

** In the year 1765, the great body of Chris- 
tian Indians, after having remained sixteen 
months at and near Philadelphia, were per- 
mitted to return to their own country, peate 
having been concluded with the Indian na- 
tions, who still continued at war notwith- 
standing the pacification between the Eu- 
ropean powers. They resolved to open a 
path through the wilderness from the frontier 
settlements beyond the Blue mountains di- 
rectly to Wyomjgz¥ on the Susquehannah. 
This path they laid off and cut as they pro- 
ceeded, two, three, or four miles at a time, 
according to the nature of the ground and 
the convenience of water, bringing up their 
baggage by making two or more trips, as 
they had no horses to carry it. Having ar- 
rived at the great Pine Swamp, then sup- 
posed to be about fourteen miles wide, it 
was found very difficult to cut a passage on 
account of the thickets.and of the great num- 
ber of fallen trees which encumbered it ; they 
were, besides, uainted with that part of 
the country. An old Indian, however took 
the lead, and undertook to be their guide. 
After a tedious piarch of near two werks, at- 
tended with labour, he brought them 
across the swamp, to the large creek which 
borders upon it oni the opposite side. There 
they found a very steep mountain, through 
which no passage could be found either above 
or below. Discouraged at the prospec: before 
them, they now saw no alternative but to re- 
turn the same way they had come, and take 
the route by Fort Allen to Nescopeck, and 





* “ The pronouns in the Indian language 
have no feminine gender.”’ 
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so up the Susquehannah to Wyoming, a dis- 
tance of nearly one hundred miles round. In 
this difficulty, it fortunately struck their 
missionary, M r. Zeisberger, that a certain 
Indian named David, who was one of their 
party and had followed them all the way, 
was acquainted with that part of the country, 
and might, perhaps, be able to point out to 
them some better and shorter road. He soon 
found that he was not mistaken. David was 
rfectly acquainted with the country, and 
new a good road, through which the party 
might easily pass, but not having been ques- 
tioned on the subject, had hitherto kept 
silence, and followed with the rest, though he 
knew all the while they were going wrong. 
A dialogue then took place between him and 
the missionary. 
os ae You are, I sig ac- 
inted with this country; perhaps you 
se a better road and a shitter one than 
that which we are going tu take. 

- scone do ; there is such aroad, 
whichwe may easily get through, and have a 
muchi shorter distance to travel than by that 
which is proposed ; I am sure of it. 

** Ze1ss.—What; David! we were all 
going wrong, and yet you are with us ? 

* Davip.—Yes, ’tis so. 

** Ze1ss.—And yet you said nothing, and 
followed with the rest as if all had been 
right. 

** Davip.—Yes; the guides are somewhat 
older than myself; they took the lead, and 
never asked me whether I had any know- 
ledge of the country. If they had enquired, 
I would have told them. 

“ Will you now tell them ? 

* Davin.—No, indeed; unless they ask 
me. It doesnot become an Indian to instruet 
his elders. ree: 

“* The question was then asked him at the 
instigation of Mr. Zeisberger, when he im- 
mediately told them that they must all re- 
turn to a certain spot, six miles back, and 
then direct their course more to the north 
east, which would bring them to a gap in the 
mountain, where they could pass through 
with great ease. They did so, and he fol- 
lowed them, and being now desired to take 
the lead, he did it, and brought them to the 
very spot he had described, and from thence 
led them all the way to Wyoming. This 
difficult part of the road, in the swamp, has 
been since called David's path, and the state 
road now passes through it.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Syriac Grammar, prineipally adapted to 
the New Testament, in that. Language. 
By Thomas Yates, author of “ Indian 

urch History.” ‘* A Collation of an 
Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch,” 

’ &c. &e. pp. 120. 8vo. 

chink: be highly gratied by this publicetion 
ink, be hi i is publication 

of a Syriac and English Ba shes the first, 

we believe, that has been printed in this 
country. It appears to have been composed 
by the author at the request.of the late Rev. 

Dr. C. Buchanan, at a time when he was 

engaged with that gentleman in preparing an 

edition of the New Testament, for the use of 
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the Syrian Christians in India. The typo- 
graphy is very beautiful, and the rules of 

rammar arranged with great perspicuity. 
The examples are given in Syriac and Roman 
letters ; a practice important in works of 
this kind. To those who have acquired some 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, the work 
before us will be extremely valuable, as one 
by which nf may easily obtain a greater 
insight into these kindred dialects ; for they 
are intimately connected. Among the ex- 
amples for praxis to exercise the student, we 
observe copies of letters which passed be- 
tween the author and the Syrian archbishop 
of Jerusalem, during his late stay in London, 
in the modern Syrian language ; a sufficient 
recommendation of the ability of the author 
for the volume which he has published. Such 
works do honour to the British press. Pre- 
fixed is a modest dedication to the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Calcutta. 





Wine and THainuts, 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Old Slaughter’s. (Continued from our last.) 

It would not enter the minds of the young 
folks in this age of intelligence, when every 
minor shopkeeper contrives to expend a lit- 
tle fortune on the education of his sons and 
daughters, that in the unlettered days of their 
grandfathers, the accidental appearance of a 
man of superior talent, even at the table of 
an opulent trader, produced a general si- 
lence among the other guests. 

This was not the age of science; hence 
the sounding name of a philosopher was 
incomprehensible ; that of a poet was wrapt 
in wonder, and the name of a wit was clothed 
with terror. Reading, the life of intellect, had 
made little progress ; for who could read, 
when there were no books? and we old folks 
can remember when the congregated vo- 
lumes of all the traders in a parish would 
scarcely suffice to stock a petty circulating 
library, in one of the half tenanted new 
streets, in Old St. Mary-le-bonne. 

It is yet a maxim with some remnants of the 
old school of curmudgeon ledger-inen, that 
to buy a picture is to “‘ hang your money on 
the wall.” ‘The same narrow notions applied 
to books—“ What, lock your money up on 
shelves !”” 

The stock of literature, with those who 
accumulated stock, besides the Holy Bible, 
usually consisted of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the same lively writer’s Holy 
War, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the Old 
Whole Duty of Man, a mutilated Baker’s 
Chronicle, some odd volumes of Jacob 
Tonson’s duodecimo Spectator, and Her- 
man Moll’s Geography. commonly with torn 
maps, the Tale of a Tub, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, (never read,) Cul pper’s Herbal, or 
Every Man ‘his own Physician, (the good 


lady’s book, under lock and key), the Com- 
ee Letter Writer, belonging to Miss, with 

bigson Crusoe, Robin Hood’s Garland, 
and the Seven Champions of England, the 
property of Jem and Jack. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Yes, tle reader, reading has, made a 
wonderful . revolution in manners: every 
tl miss canname the stars ; and Newton, 

,andT ycho Brahe, are known to have 
been neither Egyptians, Romans, nor Greeks; 
and the Loys rs 5 irls may account for an 
eclipse, without being checked by papa 
with, ‘* Such things are presumptuous, 
child.” .In short, your magazinists and re- 
viewists, your essayists and journalists, have 
brought your bouk-makers into vogue, until, 
such are the fruits of this scribbling era, 
‘“* we philosophers, poets, and wits,” as a 
I friend of mine has said, ‘no longer 
make a stir as heretofore in a party, like 
unto-a stone, that, thrown into quiet water, 
maketh a disturbed circle from bank to 
bank :”—no, ‘“‘ we make our entrance and 
our exit much like other harmless folks ;” 
and this Credite Posteri! in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty !— 
‘So runs the world away.” 

Doubtless then, sixty or seventy years 
ago, the club. at Old Staughters, which 
numbered in its list of members men such 
as I have named, with many other originals, 
such as another thousand years may not 
co te together again, beneath a tavern 
roof, could not escape the whispers of the 
neighbourhood. Every absurd charaeter, 
every curmudgeon and oddity of St. Martin’s 

arish, stood in awe of these famed convives. 

nough got wind of what passed at their 
merry meetings to scare many a money- 
scraping rapacious old hunx ; and Hogarth’s 
satire was ill-naturedly, or at best errone- 
ously applied, to persons whom he neither 
knew nor wished to know. Indeed his mo- 
ral te was governed by too generous a 
soul to seek applause by wounding private 
feeling. His characters, like those of Har- 
ry Fielding, his beloved friend, though 
** stamped in nature’s mint,” were not per- 
sonal. In truth, there was too much of the 
outre, too much of oddity and humour, in 
every class of life, in every square, street, 
alley, and lane of “‘ London town,” to stint 
the club to beat for game in the circum- 
scribed “fields of old St. Martin’s.” 

“¢ *Tis true, that our club got a bad repu- 
tation,” said my uncle Zachary, when he 
was putting on his mourning to attend the 
funeral of the last surviving brother member, 
and not the least in worth—“ ’tis true; but 
it were false to maintain that the club deserv- 
‘ed any man’s evil word, saving some two or 
three who had their frailities, which God in 
his mercy may forgive—for politics, alas!” 
and then he sighed, the good old man! “‘ has 
been the bane of many a hopeful genius.” 
I could guess whom he in mind, for there 
was one, Charles Churchill, whose satirical 
phrenzy was the cause of much sorrow to 
other worthies of the old rendezvous, al- 
though he never named those “‘ gone to their 
account,” whose memories begot these sor- 
rowful reflections. 

In the same strain I have heard my great 
uncle say, in defending the reputation of the 
witty fraternity—‘ No, sir, ill-nature had 
no seat at our table. It is true that Fielding, 
the wor rogue, would sometimes entertain 





us at t 


harmless, hum-drum prosers, who filled a 
box in the coffee-room, or others; and 
above all, some overbearing, purse-proud 
miscreants, who frequented the house, 
against whom he indulged an ever encreasing 
antipathy. O! what a look of indignation 
did he assume immediately, on metamor- 
phosing his features from the vacuity of a 
grovelling man of wealth back again to his 
own intelligent countenance, after playing 
the consequential grub, in the act of asking, 
when a bright man of letters or genius has 
been praised, the sickening questions— 
“ How MUCH CAN HE EARN ? WuHat May 
HE BE WORTH?” 

“ There was a group of these,” said my 
uncle, “that always sat in the box nearest 
the bar, to the annoyance of Mrs. Slaughter 
and pretty Kitty, who detested the sight of 
them. ese had served for overseer, 
churchwarden, and presided at the Court of 
Requests, and other such-like offices, then 
sought by self-important, vulgar, rich 
money makers, who thereby pry into the 
secrets of every neighbour’s affai 

These Hogarth determined to draw; and 
under the disguise of an old farmer, a 
country cousin of mine host’s, procured, by 
connivance of old Slaughter, who delighted 
in a joke, admittance for a few evenings 
within the bar: he there, at his ease, obtain- 
ed capital limnings of every man of them : 
and surely (for goal seen them) sucha 
group of senseless, malignant phizes, was 
sane sketched but by Hogarth’s wondrous 

and. 

Old Slaughter peeped over the painter’s 
shoulder just as he had given the last touch 
of his incomparable crayon: but when, in 
the exuberance of his humour, he wrote in 
capitals over the ‘‘ many-headed monster,” 


‘¢ GREAT HEADS AND LITTLE WIT, 
Fi 
LITTLE HEADS AND THE DEVIL A BIT”’— 


The worthy landlord burst into such a pa- 
roxysm of loud laughter, that nothing could 
have prevented detection but the sudden fall- 
ing of a magnum bonum punch bowl, shaken 
by his fat sides from the shelf, accompanied 
with at least a dozen pot and pint tankards, 
gingerly placed one on another in a bright 
pyramid. ; 

Mrs. Slaughter was reddening into anger, 
more from sudden fright than ill humour, 
for she was an excellent soul, when the an- 

1 Kitty, as Lambert designated her, from 

r gentle interference in behalf of the wal- 
ters in disgrace, and what can be denied to 
innocence and beauty, and for some other 
reasons best known to themselves, held up 
her finger to her aunt with such a significant 
look as could not be mistaken. The affairin 4 
Lmoment, took a right turn, and Slaughter, 
his wife,’ miss Kitty, and farmer Hogarth, 
all joined heartily in the laugh. 

The grovelling group in the box were 
astounded ; one, with his accustomed phlegm, 
opened the bar-door to speculate upon the 
amount of the damage ; when picking up @ 
piece of the bowl, he exclaimed, “ It’s 
times for landlords to laugh, when a five 
guinea bowl is dashed to pieces.” ‘“‘ We 





© expence of some well known, 


were not laughing at, the broken bowl,” 











JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


said old Slaughter, sneeringly. “‘ What then 
causeth so much inirth ?” demanded another 
questioner. ‘‘ We were ae at the 
calves’ heads,” said old Slaughter, “ were 
we not, cousin?” addressing himself to Ho- 
garth. ‘‘Ees,” said the wag, adding, ina 
country dialect, “‘ ods boddikins, gentlemen, 
its a mortal funny story ; but cousin Slaugh- 
ter mussent tell it now.” 

William Gostling the antiquary, was dubbed 
Billy Goose-quill by old Thornhill,z who 
without much wit, was witty on every body, 
finding a nick-name for each member of the 
club. Gostling,. whose affairs frequently 
called him to London, made old Slaughter’s 
his hotel for many years in succession, and 
retained @ room on the second floor, which 
was pleasant enough, as the tall green trees 
in the garden behind bowed against his 
windows. This apartment was well stocked 
with black lettered lore, pamphlets, old his- 
tories, dramatic works, and other literary 
treasures, some of which were extremely 
rare. Many a day have I passed there when 
a young man, rummaging among his manu- 
scripts and curious tracts, and can re- 
member several scraps of Hudibras written 
with Butler’s own hand; on the margins 
were sketches of certain characters in pen 
and ink, stamped with puritanical phizzes, 
such as no modern conventicle coal match. 
Butler, we are told, was no mean artist. 
Hogarth delighted to look at these, and 
said that some of the heads, particularly 
one, supposed to be a caricature of his 
master, Sir Samuel Luke, was drawn withthe 
spirit of Leonardo da Vinci. Indeed, my 
uncle Zachary once taxed his friend the 
eomic painter, with having taken a hint from 
one of Butler’s puritans, for the clerk, so 
filthily employed in his celebrated print of 
the Methodist-chapel. This Hogarth de- 
nied, and declared he drew that physiog- 
nomy of zealotry and hypocrisy from the 
life, ata little chapel, on the upper story of 
a printer’s in Bunhill Fields. Hogarth, te- 
nacious on the score of originality, gave my 
uncle a wipe for this, saying, “ that right reve- 
rend, mitre seeking Gostling has put you on 
that conceit ; but you are both so devilish 
orthodox, such bigots in your way, that I 
would show you a hundred such gloomy im- 
postors, if you had not sworn never to open 
your eyes, under a ‘* pan-tile preaching- 
house. So die in ignorance for your pains.” 
This was true enough of my great uncle, for 


my father used to say, that there were tivo’ 


sins, of commission and omission, that uncle 
would never have to answer for ; namely, 

for setting his foot in a conventicle, or goi 

}- le without having tuasted “ church an 


Gostling had I know not how many ma- 
nuscript pages of Mercurius Rusticus, with 
some other choice matter that never ap- 
peared in print, although they relate circum- 
stances more extraordinary than any even in 
that interesting work ;—such traits of the 
times! Such whimsical pictures of the ab- 
surdities perpetrated by the religious Jack- 
puddings and their apostate chief “ Old 





* Sir James Thornhill, father-in-law of Ho- 





Noll!” Likely enough, gentle reader, I 
may some-time afford you a few extracts 
from certain of these, that could not be 

rused without amusement; for all that 

utler has so happily strung together on his 
inventive lyre, rare genius as he was, falls 
short of this liber-veritatis, for sheer absurdity 
and pious mummeries. 

It must be nearly sixty-five ago ; yet 
though a boy, well do I remember every tittle 
of the conversation that once in particular 
passed at old Slaughter’s, between my re- 
spected friend William Gostling, and drunken 

enley,> who kept the mild man on the cold 
stair case as we were going out together, 
in a long confabulation, and in a loud hoarse 
whisper about a quarrel with the bruiser 
Churchill, who had written a satire upon his 
nonsensical rant at his chapel in the neigh- 
bouring market. You will tell Mr. Bully 
Churchill from me, that I will kick his 
br**ch. Fye, fye said Gostling, putting 
his ,hand gently before his ae stifling 
an oath in its birth; fye Mr. Henley! 
you are an old man. These quarrels brin 
disgrace on our holy calling. Henley looked 
at the good man, less angry than compunc- 
tious, and shook his head ; his eyes were red 
with drinking, and he stood mute awhile, an 
awful personification of frail humanity. Can 
you spare me the loan of ten shillings, says 
the orator. Gostling took from his purse a 
guinea, and put itin his hand. The wretched 
man looked in his reprover’s face with that 
ene grt wed smile that hides a broken 
heart. God bless you, said Henley, I’ll call 
and pay you to-morrow. Gostling saw him 
no more. 

Heavenly Father! said my pious friend, 
and then his voice faultered. avs known 
these two men, (meaning Churchill for one,) 
in the meridian of their better days; once 
innocent and of much promise; men of 
large perception, and pregnant with wit! 
Alas! how fallen ! 

I fear we shall be too late, my young 
friend, said Gostling, as we quitted old 
Slaughter’s ; when looking up at St. Martin’s 
church, and taking out his watch, he ob- 
served ; bless me Ephraim, I am too fast by 
half an hour ; so he took his time piece into 
the old shop ¢ in May’s Buildings to be set to 
rights, borrowed another, and off we posted 
for Buckingham-street, to my uncle Zachary’s 
friend the virtuoso, who was confined with a 
sciatica, to see a mighty curiosity—the vizor 
worn by one of the executioners of King 
Charles. 

I cannot describe the cold shuddering I 
felt on being shown the impression of a 
thumb, stamped in the blood of the royal 
martyr on the inside of the mask ; a tragi 
evidence of its being made by the hand that 
held the clotted hair, when the murderer’s 

ofane tongue proclaimed, ‘“‘ Behold the 

ead of a traitor!” The bloody stamp was 
obviously impressed, in taking the 
cowardly disguise. Gostling, though a zea- 
lous anti-jacobite, turned pale as death, and 

b The notorious brawler, Orator Henley. 

¢ The old shop, where the farrier has been 
shoeing the horse, and the dairy maid churning 
the butter, for half a century. 
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ing the awful memorial to his lips, pa- 
Ehetically exclaimed, ‘‘ He was despised and 
rejected! a man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief |” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

The London Gazette of Saturday, con- 
tained a brief dispatch from Lieut. Parry, no- 
tifying his return from the Polar Sea, into 
which he penetrated by Lancaster Sound ; 
and specifying the latitude and longitude 
which the expedition had reached. His suc- 
cess, to the extent it has gone, has afforded 
much satisfaction ; and the safe restoration of 
himself and companions, (with the exception 
of one man who died of a chronic di ») 
has, even in the midst of our politics, ex- 
cited a marked sensation throughout the 
somniey. He was immediately raised to the 
rank of a Captain in the navy; and it must 
be acknowledged, that he has well merited 
that distinction ; while the absence of casual- 


ties during so perilous an undertaking reflects 
honour upon the Commander and upon the 


Admiralty, for the providence ro ed in 
the outfit, and for the care with which they 
looked to the welfare of the gallant fellows 
sent upon this dreary service. 

The details of the voyage, so far as they 
have yet appeared in the public prints, are 
as follows :— 

The Hecla, Lieut. Parry, and the Griper, 
Lieut. Soddon,. entered vo ye Sound, 
proceeded directly over Captain Ross’s spe- 
cial chart of land, and reached in the parallel 
of 74° or 75°, 114° or 115° west, about 550° 
miles farther than Captain Ross asserted the 
Polar Sea to be navigable. In 90° they fell 
in with islands, which continued successively 
till they reached the extreme weaterlypoeint 
of one nearly in 115°; here winter overtook 
them, and they turned back several degrees 
and wintered in a snug harbour in five 
fathoms water. On the breaking up of the 
ice this season, attempts were made to pro- 
ceed westerly ; but immense barriers of ice 
from the Polar Sea to the northward, shut 
out all hope of succeeding in the parallel of 
74°; and before thoy could return to the 
eastward and renew the attempt in a lower 
latitude, the navigable season, which is con- 
fined to August and a few days in September, 
offered no reasonable chance of succeeding 
this year ; imdependent of which, provisions 
would not have held out in so precarious and 
dangerous a navigation for the winter, and 
the time they would certainly have been 
frozen up. The existence of a Polar Sea to 
the westward of ‘ Hearne’s River,” is in- 
contestibly established. Mackenzie saw it 
still further to the westward ; and by reference 
to the map, you will perceive °y Cape, 
which most clearly demonstrates the Ame- 
rican line of coast.—Experience has taught 
these hardy navigators, that in the month of 
August, such a powerful radiation from the 

takes place, as to render a channel suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the certainty of the 
existence of a north-west p , and that a 


practicable one, but not open to any possible 





commercial p In 90° the compasses 

«were useless on ;. the attraction of 

sea eens in one case, it is said 
~ 


To this we may-add from private infor- 
‘nition, that the passage of Lancaster Sound, 
where Ross (see his map,) laid down 
what he called Croker Mountains, was found 
to dine channel forty miles broad ! 
- ‘The enld during the winter was excessive ; 
the thermometer (Fahrenheit’s) descending 
to even 52° below zero. The vessels are en- 
titled to the 5000/. reward, from having gone 
pe ag peace he i 1100 west of Green- 


The newspapers’ also furnish the an: 
further observations, from Aberdeen. 

“* The Hecla came into our ear yenney 
forprovisions, and sailed in the for 
Leith Roads. Her gallant and intrepid com- 
mander, Capt. Parry, accompanied by his 
Mendy, ext passed through lore yesterday, 
! esterday, 
to a land'to London. ‘They. z with 
the in the yen —=— ne is ex- 
pected every hour. e Hecla en- 
preety ears after parting with the 
Griper, and ed some damage. Few 

iculars of their highly interesting voyage 
yet trans 5 officers ‘and crew of 
the vessel confining themselves to casual ob- 
until their commander shall have 
laid his journal’ before the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. We understand that they wintered 
in latitude 75¢ N., and in their attempts to ex- 
plore ‘a passage to the Western Oceran, were 
as far as 111° W. i 
bay, in Lancaster Sound; and did not get 
clear of the ice till'the 5th of Augu 
year. From October till February, or for 
about 100 days, they were in darkness ; but 
with abundance of ome provisions, 
and other requisite comforts, the ¢ passed the 
time’ sp Ale semen » The crew were 
amused games of every kind; and occa- 
sionally they acted plays for mutual enter- 
tainment. As to the main object of the ex- 
pedition, the discovery of a be pa 
» We cannot yet th muce 
condones. One of the officers with whom 
we have conversed, entertains not the least 


doubt upon the subject ; but we must wait ph 


for Lieut. Parry’s observations before we 
ounce with Mee The country will 
ook with an ‘or the publication of 
the journal of this voyage. ey have been 
out for about Le Te ate ing, sailed from 
= snob ye aw f 1819.” 
le to add, that such good haste is 
making with Captain E 
Voyage, that the public may look for its ap- 
pearance witlhin‘a month. 
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OXFORD, Ocr. 28. 
The Rey. F. Hudson, D. D. Principal of 


* Upon this point, the very remarkable ex- 
detailed in our Nos. 196 and 198 will, 

we think, be found to throw an important ad- 
ditional light ; and we recommend them. anew 
to the attention ef our philosophical readers. En. 





the us Profes ip of: Divinity, void by 
naieten of Riga Her. Dr. Van 
Mildert, Lord Bishop of . ‘ 


Parry’s Journal of the shi 
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Brasennose eortip of succeeded to the 


Thursday, Oct. 26, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters or Anrrts.—Rev. J. Hunter, 
M e College, and Rev. Owen Cleaver, 
Student of Christ Church, d compoun- 
ders; W. H. Darby, Christ Church ; J. Ne- 
therton Harward, Scholar of Worcester Col- 
lege ; Rev. T. Furbank, Lincoln ie 
Rev. J. Elliott, St. Edmund Hall ; Rev. W. 
Stalman, Fellow of Brasennose College ; J. 
Wither Awdry, Fellow of Oriel College ; 
Baden Powell, and J. Michael Severne, Oriel 
College ; H. F. Sidebottom, and R. Wor- 
gan Povah, Fellows of St. John’s College. 

Bacnetors or Ants.—B. Croft Goodi- 
son, Worcester College; D. Keyte Sand- 
ford, Christ Church ; C. J. Plumer and G. 
R. Paulson, Balliol College. 


CAMBRIDGE, Ocr. 30. 


The Seatonian prize for the present year 
was yesterday esdjediged to E. Bishopp El- 
liott, M. A. Fellow of Trinity college.— 
Subject, The Omnipresence of t e Supreme 


Being. 





SERVETUS. 

During the period of religious persecu- 
tion, every thought that brought with it no- 
velty, or appeared even in science to open 
a path before untrod, was received with sus- 
picion, and often considered as a dangerous 
innovation ; and too often its propagators 
were exposed to calumny and hatred. Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, and o illustrious men 
whose names adorn the history of mankind, 
were marked as victims by the unspari 
hand of bigotry—yet posterity has camel 
upon them the wreath of immortality. But 
the name of Servetus, whose. melancholy 
fate excited throughout Europe the deepest 
sympathy, still sleeps in comparative ob- 
scurity: or he is known better as a religi- 
ous a > as a —— 
to every bran i hy. This un- 
fortunate man, a Spteiend Tecaied as a 
ysician, entered into the list of theologi- 
cal disputants, during the period in which 
the doctrines of the ion spread 
throughout E - His. singular notions 
on the nature of the Trinity excited consi- 
derable inquiry, and the enthusiastic Calvin 
rushed with ardour to a contest with him ; 
but unable to convince his antagonist by the 


excepted, whieh 
D. Colladon, one 
in the i “for tele 
Ww possession. of Dr. , to 
was bequeathed by the James 





most valuable and rare books, and to whoin 
the Medical Society of London is indebted 
for its excellent collection. This book was 
— at the Duke de Valiere’s sale, for 

10 livres, into whose hands it passed from 
Dr. Mead, who gave nearly 400 guineas for 
it, and attempted, in the year 1723, to publish 
a to edition ; but at the instance of Dr. 
Gibson, the Bishop of London, all the co- 
pies, in an unfinished state, were seized by 

ohn Kent and William Squire, messengers 
of the press, and most of them burnt: one 
of these, not half completed, was sold, with 
Dr> Mead’s manuscripts, for .8 guineas. 
The year following, “An Apology for 
the Life of Servetus” was published. It 
contains some very interesting anecdotes, 
with one or two extracts upon the circula- 
tion of the blood, which excited considerable 
—— ; and as it was known that the only 
copy of the work, was, some short time be- 
fore, in the library of the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, it was supposed two existed ; 
but this volume was proved to be the identi- 
cal one which Dr. Mead had obtained. 

The medical and physiological opinions 
which are advanced, prove this man to have 
possessed a genius far beyond the age in 
which he outhoss for his attainments. Se- 
venty years before our great Harvey pub- 
lished his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, did Servetus give a most accurate 
description of it; and many of the doctrines 
in physiology which are even at this day 
subjects of great discussion, are distinctly 
stated by him, and amongst others, John 
Huanter’s theory, which has engaged the atten- 
tion of Abernethy and our modern enquirers— 
“ The life is in the blood,” is brought for- 
ward, and defended upon the very grounds 
its present advocates advance it. To intro- 
duce into a dry theological discussion the 
most interesting phenomena of life, the most 
curious details of natural history, and of ge- 
neral philosophy, requires the mind of no 
common man ; but to succced in developing 
the most intricate works of nature, long be- 
fore the attention of the followers of science 
has been awakened to the subject, is the 
province of that genius which sometimes, 
though rarely, bursts upon the world, to en- 
lighten and improve it. To select the pas- 
sages which deserve admiration would re- 
quire time and the greatest attention, lest 
by an injudicious selection the interest at- 
tached to the work might be lessened. Dr. 
Sigmond (we have been informed) intends 
printing a few copies for his friends; and 
probably some one who has time and abili- 
ties for the task may make extracts which 
may merit the public attention, and by 
erdling very thing which may appear to 
en upon the boundaries of religious 
opinions, render a valuable service to the 


* | scientific world. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
On Monday Mr. Henry -Edridge was elect- 





it 
Sims, M. D. whose:library contained some 





ed an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.] 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Halcyon Hall, 

Sir---The following Ballad was written to prove what 
some had denied, the facility of composing a“ Tale of 
Wonder,” nearly as fast as it could be written, when 
advantage was taken of the usual licence granted in 
those little poems. The smal! circle to whom it wae 
read has encouraged the writer to send it to your valu- 
able and entertaining Paper. J.J. 

THL PLAGUE FIEND. 

There raged a plague, 
In the town of Prague, 

And thousands fell dead every day : 
*Twas a fiery death, 
Te fall by its breath, 

And moulder like ashes away, 


Tke babe and its mother, 
The sister and brother, 
Were flung in one grave without prayer ; 
No psalm could be sung, 
‘No deathbell be rung, 
No priest holy rites could prepare. 
For the corpses came fast 
As the leaves on the blast, 
And the priests were themselves swept away, 
The eye of the morning 
Saw blushes adorning 
Maids who saw net the close of the day. 


O’erlooking the tewn 
Seven knights of renown 
Groaned and wept in Sir Elmoric’s tower : 
‘Says one, as I live, 
My right hand I would give 
This dark plague might no longer devour. 
br another, I swear 
would willingly spare 
My castle and forest so fine : 
With my sword in my hand 
I would seck.a land, 
And make a new heritage mine.’”’ 
Says Lord Rodolph—‘ Mine eyes 
Ican never despise 
_ That dwell on the charms of my love ; 
Yet I'd give up my sight 
‘With heartfelt delight 
If the plague fiend I thus could remove.” 
Lord Elmorie sighed 
—_— Gough on his bride, 
sorrows would live i : 
My ise ~- live in her breast 
would willingly spare 
If thus I could save all the rest.” 
Lo! the Plague Fiend appears ! 
Wamenhmese his on 
he shews his long fangs with a grin: 
He's striped and he’s dotted ~~ 
He’s freckled and spotted, 
His tongue is half out and half in. 
His eyeball-so burning 
‘On Elmoric turning, 
He exclaim’d with despite— 
Rah yats I'vearight ~ 
in yout offer sbwurd 


On your offer a 





You.are seven I perceive, 
And if I may believe, 

Each would much undertake 
For his country’s dear sake ; 
Nay, there’s one would chuse 
His existence to lose 

Tn a fit of compassion 

That others may dash on 

In what they call health, 
Which is nothing but stealth 
od a a sve longer, 

‘or *ll never grow stronger ; 
Butall die without me, 
As much as they flout me. 

I'll impose no hard task, 

A chance only I’ll ask.— 
Draw lote—that’s all fair— 
And let him leave this air, 
And with me count his gains, 
Who the blackest obtains. 

On this very night 

You may al} by moonlight 

In yon hermitage meet, 

So tranquil and sweet, 

Where a stream glides before 
Just one step from the door ; 
On that step will I stand 

Tc take him by the hand 
Who has drawn the black lot. 
On that sweet soothing spot 
He may walk out the last, 
And when I hold him fast 
Nota word shall I say 

As I whirl him away 

From the confines of day. 

I vow to you here, 

I shall only appear 

On that little space, 

And not sully the face 

Of the smooth gliding stream, 
That gives back the moon-beam : 
’Tis a bulwark of brass 
Which I must not pass :* 
Nor the Hermitage enter— 

I don’t wish to venture ; 

For a holy man’s bones 

Lie under the stones ; 

And were todraw near 

I should quiver with fear.” 


The foul one was right 
In his fiendish spite, 
And keen was his knowledge‘of ill; 
In liberty’s cause, 
For religion or laws, 
’Tis delightful to die by our will. 


But to perish by lot 
Something chilling has got 
Most dreaded by all ; 
To seem thus to Fate 
An object of hate, 
Full well:may the stoutest appal. 
Yet this noble seven, 
Appealing to Heaven, 
Accepted the offer he made ; 
Their souls, they were sure, 
From his grasp were secure, 
And till ev’ning they fasted and pray’d. 
’Tis the silvery beam 
Of the moon on the stream 
Has made seven brave knights look so pale ! 
sosearens 
ots 
Might give cause wreneetinn to quail. 





* All ballad readers are aware that a 
tural being cannot cross a stream. One of y 
best is founded on this belief. 





As soon as each elf 
Was assured that himself 
Had been spared from so dreadful a doom; 
He turn’d eager eyes 
On Sir Elmgric’s prize, 
Who flourish’d in life’s early bloom. 


He had drawn the black lot, 
He alone trembled not, 

But as usual was cheerful and free ; 
When Sir Elmoric spoke, 
*Twas to please—’twas to joke, 

And his converse was brilliant with glee. 
‘The moon beam was strong, 
And his shadow was long, 

And fully pourtray’d on the wall : 
When his friends had departed 
He came on stout hearted, 

Perhaps the least mournful of all. 


He thought it was best 
To meet with a jest 

A fate that no wailing could mend : 
He points to the shade 
So strongly pourtray’d,— 

‘« There’s another still coming, my friend.” 
The fiend thought him serious, 
And looking mysterious, 

Prepared the last comer to claw ; 
While by Cynthia’s blest beam 
Leaping over the stream, 

Sir Elmeric ’scaped from his paw : 
The Fiend snatched at the shade 
So clearly display’d— 

It was all he could carry away: 

And no sign of the plague 
In the city of Prague, 
Has ever beenscen from that day. 


Tho’ the sun may shine warm 

On Sir Elmeric’s form, 
Not a shadow it castson the ground: 

Like a creature of light 

He beams on the sight, 
And his days are with gratitude crown’d. 
TERROR Or Sh aN NR AREER HI na 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE TON OF BAD POETRY. 
We have had a good deal of amusement, 
as well as of trouble, from the offer we made 
of selling a ton of bad poetry, which had 
been sent for insertion in the Literary 
Gazette. Murmurs, hopes of exception, 
witticisms, have flowed in upon us ; and it is 
but fit, that our readers should share our 
load, bad and » as it was entirely on 
their accounts that we offended the irritabile 
genus, and put it 


past a donbt, 
All Bedlam or Parnassus had broke out. 
Premising a remarkable fact, namely, that 
the publication of our proposal has tended 
to increase our store by an unprecedented 
influx during the week, of compositions in 
which the lines all begin with capital letters, 
(the only capital quality they have,) and 
do not all go to the outer edge of the paper, 
and which therefore we presume to be verse ; 
remising, we t, this extrordinary cir- 
Subatiate ‘ which proves that no obstacles 
can smother poetic ardour—that tana 
press itself cannot repress it,—we 
to noticea few of the i connected 
with our ‘“‘ humorous melancholy” condition, 








(as Jacques has it,) in uence of this 
Jacq conseq' 


Among the squibs which have been shot 
at us, we were rather tickled with the com- 
plimentary conceit of the following couplet, 
to “‘ the Editors who advertized the sale of 


a ton of poetry.” 
You ’re the greatest of critics whate’er people 


say; 
Fer you give the whole ton to the bards of the 
day. Tom. Mart. 


‘We suspect from tlie signature, that this is 
a plagiarism from some volume of Martial’s 
Epigrams ; but it is tolerably fair for a pun. 
‘Our next poetical correspondence bears the 
pest mark of Lymi , and, for a dis- 
appointed bard, could y have been better 
(tempered,) had the Old Well been ‘Hip- 
ene,—so called, as the classical well 
now, from its rising out of the ground when 
struck by a horse’s foot, thus more 
analogous to the pleasant vein of our good 
hunioured “‘ Candidate,” than if he had 
been angry and kicked up his spa with an 
ass’s hoof. 


‘On seeing in the Literary Gazette an offer for 
selling a ton of unsuccessful poems by cen- 
tributors. 

Pray spare my ode 
Now in the load 
Of poems bad you write of ; 
And pray dont burn ; 
sonnet to ———, nor turn 
It from your pages quite off. 
Alas! I fear, 
These sounds I’)] hear, 
** Throw Ode and Sonnet in the fire ; 
They'll make a blaze, 
Emit some rays ; 
What worthier fate would you desire, ” 
Oh ! Sonnet bright! 
Oh! Ode whose light 
Far streaming like the western sun ; 
Tittle thought 
When _ were brought 
Ferth with such pains, to be undone! 
O rigid censors, 
“ Calm nq 
f threats that blast bright genius’ rays 
May the ghost of pe _— rs 
Whom your breath dooms to pine, 
Tease you and haunt you all your sad days. 
AN UNSUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 


May Euclid preserve us from the ghosts of 
lines ; for he knew the utter hatred which we 
bore against the realities, when at school. 

Our next correspondent is a furious prose 
dog. He writes post from the north of Jre- 
land, and threatens to ride post to London to 
horse-whip “every Editor of us,” if we dare 
to insult him by selling his “‘ Stanzas on Mar- 
tha Rix’s Eyes.” As we donot chuse to have 
any thing to do with their lashes or his 
1 we hereby inform him, that the r 
is burnt according to his request, and that 
the subject and sealing wax emitted a Justre 
equally brilliant. 

“« One whom we have frequently admitted,” 
trusts that such of his productions as we 
—— obo a not be those thrown 
n to make rodigious weight, especially 
as they are all light pieces ; and as if in- 
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consciously infected by a punning contagion, 
he adds, he hopes ~y see dime eidl bocauas 
~ are of a fugitive nature.” 

any grown up ladies and gentlemen, as 
well as a multitude of boarding-school 
misses, and a tolerable pro ortion of their 
governesses, have reclaimed amatory effu- 
sions which they had anonymously and con- 
fidentially entrusted to us to publish; as if, 
instead of intrigues, they been banns of 
marriage. But what amazed us most among 
these, was one called. for by the author, 
“* Candidus” in person, which Candidus was 
a footman and a perfect eee Who and 
what his adored was, we could not get this 
Othello to disclose, though we absolutely 
promised to insert his verses, if he would 
favour us with a glimpse of his Desde- 
mona. 

One who si “ Andrew,” seems such a 
slashing fellow, that we advise him to change 
the to into a, and annex the patronymic of 
Ferrara to his name. He who dates from 
** Bow-Lane Cheapside” is so abusive, that 
he must be in constant danger of going in 
a mistake to Bow-Street Covent-Garden. 
But the fearfullest of the foes whom this 
inconsiderate business has stirred up, is An- 
gelina. She swears, (that is, she vows in a 
hurried hand, which would be swearing if 
spoken,) that if her ‘ Invocation to Edward’ 
is not returned by return of post to 
Hackney, we shall have ‘‘ to bear the bitter 
fruit of her hate.” Perhaps that may be 
easier than to support the sweet fruit of her 
love, which she seems to reserve for the 
aforesaid Edward ; but as she is so violent in 
these extremities, we shall go to the very 
bottoms ofall our hampers to find her verses, 
— than be any further hampered about 
them. 

But it would far exceed all decorous 
limits, were we to notice in detail the prodi- 
gious number of applications and hints 
which have reached us on this (as it ap ) 
80 generally interesting subject. Suffice it 
to say, that it was the quantity burnt, in 
compliance with the requests of the writers, 
and not the great brew-house next street to 
us, which caused the immense volume of 
smoke last Wednesday, and the alarm of 
fire that brought all. the. engines at full 
gallop to our door, to our great inconve- 
nience and anno’ Thus martyrs to the 
public, we certainly expect it will shew its 


~_— by an increased patronage of the 
iterary 





Gazette,—a publication which so far 
from being ill-nat (as is falsely asserted 
by one of our correspondents), is effectually 
the best-tempered ine of criticism that 
ever dealt in that article so extensively. And 
to let the world into the secret of this cha- 
racteristic ;—it is simply, because we think it 
misfortune enough, to be the author of an 
unsuccessful work; and therefore, while we 
state our opinions honestly, we really do not 
think it necessary to state them so bitterly 
as to inflict pain, perhaps for life, on a fellow 
creature. Failure is pang enough; and un- 
less there is something more objectionable 
than mere weakness or dullness, we do not 
conceive that a periodical, whose object is 
to promote literature, has a right to be smart 











and severe, or in other words, to flay and 
carbonado the unfortunate and unhappy. We 
have, on the dear topic of self, but one more 
remark to subjoin. It has been endeavoured 
to be whispered, that we have shown a par- 
tiality to particular publishers, merely be- 
cause our diligence has procured ts access at 
the earliest moment to new works : to refute 
which, we refer to all our past Jabours, and 
beg to affirm that we have never written a 
line from pre ession, nor one in the cor- 
rectness of which we did not conscientiously 
believe ; and if self-interest can be any gua- 
rantee for public impartiality, we may add, 
that the conductors of this paper, convinced 
that no other course has raised it to, or can 
maintain it at the eminence it has reached, 
have more at stake in its fair fame and con- 
sequent success, than all the booksellers in 
London could give them, were either parties 
fools enough to suppose, that any benefit 
could result from doing aught, but speaking 
with candour, integrity, and truth. We beg 
pardon for this grave digression ; but 


Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not ’scape calumny ; 


and it is occasionally needful in these censo- 
rious times for critics as just as Aristides 
(errors of the judgment excepted), to defend 
themselves against misrepresentations. We 
promise not to be ‘grave again till Christ- 
mas ; though our assertion is serious, 
we hope we have not been too prosy now. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


[Anxious by every means in our power toshow 
our sense of the unexampled kindness with 
which the Literary Gazette has been received, 
and advanced to its present and daily increasing 
circulation, we have procured the correspondence 
of an eminent literary gentleman at Paris, which 
is commenced in this Number, and will, we trust, 
continue to furnish a pleasing variety in litera- 
ture, science, and anecdote. We now insert 
two letters, in order to overtake the series, re- 
tarded by an accident a fortnight ago.] 


Letter I. (Translation.) 


Mr. Editor.—An old inhabitant of Paris, 
begs leave to correspond with you respecting 
the passing events which he may chance to 
witness in this capital, and to send you in- 
formation of all novelties in literature, science 
and art. It is his intention occasionally to 
mingle anecdotes with his observations, 
which will refer to the dead as well as to the 
living. He will be as impartial as it is 
possible to be in a capital where one party 
pulls to the right and the other to the left, 


and where every thing, even the arts and « 


sciences, assumes a political colouring. He 
will endeavour to pursue a middle course, 
and above all, will avoid approaching the 
Ultras of every description. If, in spite of 
his efforts to the contrary,. he should occa- 
sionally incur the imputation of dullness (@ 
misfortune in which many worthy writers 
have been involved), you, Mr. tor, can 
transverso culamo, spare the readers of the 
Literary Gazette the annoyance of perus 

his remarks. Lest, however, you shou 

deem it necessary to exercise your duty at 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELL&S LETTRES. 


the very commencement, I will here close my 
preface, and proceed to the matter. 

I know not whether you have heard of the 
plan, which has been — bya party of 
college professors, of er a Latin city 
in France.* Probably you will cohclude, as 
many have done, that it is a mere joke. 
One of our journals has remarked, that as 
we do not very well understand each other in 
French, we must of necessity experience 

er difficulty in maintaining mutual com- 
munication in the Latin tongue. Terms 
are now used in the French language, 
such as the charter, civil and religious 
liberty, independence, patriotism, &c. which 
a portion of the nation either do not, or pre- 
tend not to comprehend. The charter itself, 
though drawn up in such French as was cur- 
rently spoken six years ago, has already 
been interpreted in two totally different ways, 
which would lead to the —— that it 
equalled in obscurity the Greek of Lyco- 
phron. But the projectors of the new city 
are probably of opinion, that in course of 
time Latin will be generally spoken and un- 
derstood, and that, in the mean while, they 
may proceed to build. They announced 
their project about a year ago ; but it ap- 
pears that their plan since been mate- 
tially improved. They have published a 
prospectus at Toulouse, which I regret I 
have not been able to procure, for as yet 1 
know nothing of the subject but from 
hearsay. 

This society of professors, who, whether 
asleep or awake, dream of nothing but Latin 
literature, imagine ~ me succeed in re- 
viving the genius of Cicero and Virgil, if 
they erect, in the south of France, where 
the climate resembles that of ancient Latium, 
a city, all the inhabitants of which, from the 
magistrate to the cobler, shall be required 
to speak the language of the Romans. So- 
lecisms and barbarisms will probably be 
punished iu this new Rome, as severely as 
the crimes set down in the penal code. I 
presume the founders are to pronounce 
Judgment on the language of the citizens ; but 
tis to be feared, that in procuring female in- 
habitants for their settlement, they will be ex- 
posed to no less difficulty than was expe- 
rienced by Romulus. If it be necessary, in 
the first place, to obtain a diploma from a 
university, how can it be expected that la- 
dies will take the trouble to qualify them- 
selves for the right of residence in this new 
pe ob a ~ Ler sar sometimes works 

3 but w islator, even though 
he should possess tho sboutng of inet 
think of requiring that a young woman, be- 
rene - » Should ae penn proofs of her 

Latin, and express herself in 

» > classic language of Senile, the mother 
of the Gracchi. “And, after all, how will it 
be possible to prevent some barbarous Gaul 
from finding his way into the city, and caus- 
ing the wage to degenerate, until it 
become ds corrupt as that of the Diet of 
ungary. But other objections are urged 
against this project; for when a project is 
— foot, objections are never wanting. 

t was mentioned iter 

some time ago--Ed. — Gazette 





‘now this is im 





It is alledged, that the language of Livy, 
Tacitus, and Horace, was suited to the 
manners, customs, and opinions of their 
country ; and that it is not easy to conceive 
how the Latin language of the golden age 
can be adapted to express ideas in an age, 
which cannot be termed either golden or 
silver, except by a fortunate few. The hu- 
man mind must be restored to the point at 
which it was in the reign of Augustus, and 
we must possess neither more nor fewer 
ideas than the contemporaries of Mecenas : 
sible, fur the human 
mind is continually advancing to perfection 
by the experience of succeeding ages. But 
those who start this objection know not 
what they say. There is a party here exert- 
ing every possible effort to make the present 
generation retrogade to the notions of the 
15th century, and prohibiting as con 

every opinion that rises up at the present 
day ; and as some of these worthies confi- 
dently hope to bring France back to the 
mode of thinking which prevailed in the 
time of Francis I. may not the society of 
professors hope to limit the citizens of 
the town they are about to found to the 
ideas of the Augustan age? The building of 
the city has not, I believe, yet commenced. 
Whenever I learn that the foundation stone 
of the capitol is laid, I shall not fail to in- 
form you of the event. 

I have before me the prospectus of an- 
other new establishment, to be called the 
Prytaneum, to which one of the public gar- 
dens of Paris is to be appropriated. I can- 
not tell you how much meaning is conveyed 
in the learned name Prytancum. The per- 
son who is atthe head of the establishment 
announces—“ that a complete course of 
civil and medical gymnastics will be observed; 
that singing, dancing, fencing, riding, and 
swimming will be taught ; that lessons will 
be given on eloquence and political econo- 
my ; that literary sittings will take place, 
and that festivals will be celebrated in imi- 
tation of the ceremonies, customs, and my- 
thologies of different nations; so that, (says 
the director,) the Prytaneum, will include a 
Gymnasium, a Lyceum, a promenade, and 
spectacles for summer entertainment.” This 
will indeed be an establishment on the Greek 
model ; and though we shall not perhaps 
boast of Platos, the glorious days of the 
Academy may be again revived. But the 
plan is, I fear, too good to be carried into 
effect ; and it is probable that the visitors 
may walk beneath the shade of the plane 
trees till they are weary, without the felicity 
of hearing a discussion among the disciples 
of Socrates. About twelve years ago, 
Jaufiret, who is well known for his agreea- 
ble works on education, and who was an 
enthusiast for the revival of ancient customs, 
endeavoured in vain to restore Academie 
Promenades. He set to work, it is true, in 
rather a singular way. The lovers of philo- 
sophic conversations inscribed their names 
on his list, each paying the sum of twelve 
francs; and having collected a sufficient 
number, he thrust them into fiacres, and 
drove them to his country residence. There 
he read them a long discourse, and gave 
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them a light breakfast. They then bota- 
nized for a short time, and the Professor drew 
from his pocket another discourse as long 
as the first, which was followed by a repast 
worthy of the Pythagoreans. The audience 
again botanized, and returned to town in the 
evening, highly edified by the Professor’s dis- 
courses, and well disposed to make a hearty 
supper at home. This school, which never 
produced any philosophers, has long since 
fallen into oblivion. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. II. 


Paris, Oct. 7th 1820 

Travellers who visit France, proceed al- 
most invariably by the post-roads, which are 
unquestionably to be preferred for the sake 
of convenience and expedition. But those 
who wish to observe the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of the provinces, and 
who do not fear encountering a little fatigue, 
would do well to deviate from the usual 
course, and visit those districts where the 
sight of a foreigner is a sort of phenomenon, 
and where intercourse with great cities is ex- 
tremely rare. Such is the department of the 
Upper Alps, respecting which, a very in- 
teresting publication has recently been pro- 
duced, by M: de la Daucette, late prefect of 
that department. In addition to much valua- 
ble information on the subjects of antiquity 
and natural history, the work contains the 
following curious amen relative to the 
mountaineers of the Upper Alps, who seem 
to bear a marked resemblance to those of 
Savoy and Pitdmont. 

“ The inhabitants of the Upper Alps sow 
their grain in the months of June or J uly 5 
but they do not reap until September in the 
following year; and when the plains happen 
to be overwhelmed by avalanches, their 
harvest does not come on until two years 
after the period of sowing. It will easily be 

uessed, that the peasantry are not over rich 
in a country where the harvest occurs only 
once in a couple of years. But though not 
wealthy, the farmer of the Upper Alps, 
lives like a lord in his own house, and the 
heaviest portion of agricultural labour de- 
volves on his wife. It is no uncommon 
thing to see a woman yoked to read pe 
along with an ass, while the husband holds 
the ploughshare. A farmer of the nay Alps 
accougts it an act of politeness to lend his 
wife to a neighbour who is oppressed with 
labour ; and the neighbour in his turn, lends 
his wife for a few days work, whenever the 
favour is requested. Among these mountains 
an abode may be procured at the rent of 10 


M. | francs per annum ; the proprietor, it is true, 


seldom lays out any money in building, for 
the habitations consist chiefly of cavities dug 
in the hills and fitted up with rough planks 
of wood. ing to the uncertainty of the 
oe yee the inhabitants _— t the ee mage) 
of always making a sufficient quantity o 
bread to last for 15 or 18 months. ir 
bread is a kind of Sard biscuit ; and it is 
asserted, that one pound contains as much 
nutriment as four pounds of ordinary bread. 
They sop it in milk along with potatoes, and 
it forms their chief article of food, at least 
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during a great oh of the year. ‘There is 
a part of the Upper Alps, called Lagrave, 


where the cold is so severe during the 
winter, that it is found impossible to dig the 
graves in the church-yards. The inhabitants 
have an odd method of disposing of their 
dead during that season of the — They 
haag them up in the barns, or lay them on 
the roofs of the houses, until the return of 
spring. The singular customs of the na- 
uses of this mountainous region, might in 
some instances aflord a lesson to people 
more refined. They do not consider it ne- 
cessary to ratify their engagements by writing, 
or any other formality. A squeeze of the 
hand, or a lock of hair given as a pledge, 
renders the promise saered and inviolable. 
In the arrondissement of Einbrun, when a 
man falls ill, and being without children, is 
unable to gather in his harvest, the mayor 
and curate make known his situation to the 
parishioners, and men women and children 
go into the fields and cut down his corn. 

** About 4000 of these mountaineers are 
annually compelled by poverty to wander to 
other parts of the country to gain a live- 
lihood. | These emigrants follow various 
trades and occupations. They become por- 
ters, labourers, shepherds, and what is still 
more strange, teachers. The latter go about 
with a pen fastened in their hats, and instruct 
children and even grown persons, during the 
season when there is little work without 
dloors ; and they return home to enjoy the 
produce of their industry and talent. 

** Notwithstanding the patriarchal man- 
ners of the inhabitants of the Upper Alps, 
domestic quarrels are perhaps more frequent 
there than elsewhere; and husbands are 
often punished for beating their wives, and 
vice versa. In some communes, when a 
husband suffers himself to he chastised by 
his wife, he is placed on an ass with his face 
to the tail of the animal, and in this lu- 
dicrous position he rides about, while one 
of his neighbours proclaims with a loud 
voice the disgrace of the foolish husband. 
Sometimes the woman who has had the pre- 
sumption to beat her husband, is paraded in 
a similar way; she is compelled to drink 
frequently, and her mouth is wiped with the 
tail of the ass. This custom is observed in 
many parts of France. Formerly, the fear 
inspired by this public punishment was so 
great, that the criminals have been known to 
petition the favour of the Sovereign to get it 
commuted. At Dijon, both hus and 
wife were mounted on an ass, and the cere- 
mony of punishment for all the offences of 
the above nature that had been committed 
throughout the year, usually took place in 
the month of May. A decree of parliament 
was necessary to abolish the custom, which 
was held in high veneration by the people, 
and which, in former times, served as a 
check both on tyrannical husbands, and wives 
who were too ready in the use of their hands.” 

But these old customs are gradually 
wearing away; for tlie frequent conscrip- 
tions that have been set on foot since the 
revolution, by promoting intercourse between 
the inhabitants of all parts of Franee, have 
in a great measure destroyed the prejucices 
of these mountaineers. 





Our correspondent goes on to state, that 
che increased demand for the writings of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, also tends to this result: 
but these remarks, our inserting two letters 
in one Number, induces us to omit. He also 

re rance a revolution is preparing in 
religious opinions, similar to that which has 
already taken place in polities :” and as a 
proof of public opinion headds, “‘ The govern- 
ment experienced considerable difficulty in 
collécting twelve censors for the press; for few 
literary men would disgrace themselves by 
accepting such an office. A physician, named 
Pariset, was en by the ministry ; but 
his friends overwhelmed him with such bitter 
reproach, that he at length gave in his re- 
signation. The committee of censorship is 
@ curious combination of abbés, poets, &c. 
A brother-in-law of the Duke de Richelieu 
has become a member of it. He is a M. 
Rothe de Nugent, and his literary knowledge 
is said to be merely confined to dictionaries, 
of which his library is exclusively composed. 

A pamphlet has just been published in 
Paris, entitled the Panorama, in which the 
twelve censors are introduced in a witty 
little comedy, at which every body has laugh- 
ed except the twelve actors, who preserve 
their gravity as well as they are able. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE.—On Tuesday, the improba- 
ble comedy of Town and Country was per- 
formed here ; the part of Reuben Glenroy by 
the new actor Mr. Cooper. It was upon the 
whole so very level an effort, that it affords 
us nothing to say; except that it was in- 
ferior to his Romeo. Miss Smithson, after 
two years retirement, resumed her station on 
the boards, and looked a plump and hand- 
some Rosalie Somers; and a Mrs. Dobhs 
played Mrs. Trot (being her first appear- 
ance), with abilities equal to the important 
undertaking. 

It is strange how matters of consequence, 
to some at least, me the memory of those 
who are not interested. We had forgotten that 
a new Polly appeared in the Beggars’ Opera 
on Saturday, and was superseded by Miss 
Povey on Monday. 

On Wednesday Mr. Cooper played Othel- 
lo in a manner superior to any of his pre- 
ceding performances. His conception of 
the ter was good, and his execution 
not over-strained, but judicious and chaste. 
His bed scenes were those in which Iago 
works upon the jealousy of his tempera- 
ment; his least successful, of those which 
are susceptible of effect, the soliloquies 
(generally), and the close of the tragedy. 
Taken altogether, his Othello has certainly 
raised him in the dramatic standard, and 
displayed higher powers than either his Ro- 


meo or Reuben. Mr. Booth was the Iago, | 


and acquitted himself, we speak it to his 
praise, most villanously. The notion that 
this actor is a mere imitator of Kean is, we 
think, permitted to detract from the histri- 
onic merits which he really possesses. The 
gentle Desdemona had a representative in 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Miss Chester, who gave # sweet image of 
the ar lady. Mrs. Glover enacted 
Emilia in her usual style ; and marked the: 
passages, which at present evoke popular 
shouts, with due emphasis : they were caught 
and Joudly applauded. . 
Covent GARDEN. — Twelfth Night — 
Shakspeare’s comedy was on Wednesday 
roduced at this theatre, as the Comedy of 
~ was last year, with an operatic intro. 
duction of songs, glees, &ec., from other 
plays and poems of the same immortal au- 
thor. In the abstract, we cannot approve 
of this fashion ; but the play of Wednesday 
was so gorgeous and fascinating an exvep- 
tion to the right rule, that we are compelled 
to pronounce (were it compounded by any 
other means) an opinion of the most favour- 
able kind upon its attractions. We certainly 
never saw any thing upon the ‘stage more 


Tich and brilliant, nor ever heard any thing 


much more harmonious. We have been so- 
entirely accustomed to have the concord of 
sweet sounds grafted on inanity of contri- 
vance and dialogue, that it seems a breach 
of established usage to find delightful music 
combined with admirable comic action. To 
alternate from Miss Tree to Farren, in Viola 
to Malvolio, and in other characters from 
Duruset, Pyne, Taylor, and Tinney, to Faw- 
cett, Liston, Emery, and Abbott, is so su- 
perior and so distinctly a double enjoyment, 
that we feel as if we were being entertained 
too much; or as if we were attentling to two 
plays instead of one ; or as if we were at two 
theatres on the same evening. ‘The best 
proof, perhaps, that this treat did not sati- 
ate, is that though Twelfth Night lasted 
three hours and a half, the attention of the 
audience never flagged; but the sense of a 
very crowded house seemed to be charmed 
to the final drop of the curtain. Where 
there are so many particulars both in singing 
and acting to notice, it is inconvenicnt for us 
(in this Number) to enter upon details ; and 
we must be guilty of much omission in our 
brief summary. ‘The music is principally 
selected by Bishop, from Morley, Ford, Ra- 
venscroft, Saville, Winter and Stevenson. 
It consists of seven songs, two duets, five 
glees, overture, and chorusses. Some of 
them are exquisite: one or two might 
be omitted as falling in where they re- 
tard the story of Malvolio’s mischances. 
The scenery is altogether splendid, and the 
Masque tien and Ceres oy me from the 
Tempest, and introduced in the fourth act 
applying to Orsinoand Olivia, is beyond de- 
scription superb. Pugh, Hodgkins, and the 
Grieves, have carried this art to the utmost 
bounds of excellenee. The dress and de- 
corations are in keeping with the scenery. 
With regard to the acting, it was of a more 
mixed nature ; _ ee parts — 
strongly cast, they did not fulfil our antic 
rt Farren’s. Malvolio was admirable, 
and we lost no point, except in the dungeon 
scene, which was, we thought, slurred over. 
Emery’s Sir Toby wanted jollity—it was of 
too formal and severe a cut. ton, 

the first scene, seemed to be at a loss what 
to do with Sir Andrew ; yet he made us laugh 
at the duel, and several other parts. Faw- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


cett’s Ciowm has no fault; but it was not 


as clowning it with Aubrey. 
Mise charmed every one as Cesario ; she 


rformed well, and sung enchantingly, both 
in her solos and in her second to Olivia. 
Her melody is delicious. Miss Green, as 
Olivia, did not give so much satisfaction : 
her acting was forced, and ae all her 
musical exertions in too high a key. To 
unscientific ears, we might say, her tones 
were loud and flat. Though not of the best, 
however, her performances were of a very 
respectable order. Mrs. Gibbs made Maria 
as piquante as could be ; and in conclusion, 
the comedy was given out for repetition with 
unanimous approbation. 





Anew tragedy, entitled Wallace, is among 
the announcements of Covent Garden The- 
atre. It is, we believe, from the pen of a 
young gentleman now only nineteen years of 
age, though the author of the play called 
Sigismar, which was acted for a few nights 
about four years ago. His name is Walker, 
and he is the son of Mr. Peter Walker, who 
has appeared so often on the political stage, 
about Westminster. 





VARIETIES. 


Stockholm, 3d Oct.—It has lately become 
quite the fashion in Sweden to dig in the 
ground in search of relics of antiquity, and, 
as it appears, not wholly without success. 
A farmer lately found near Westeraes a large 
spiral-formed instrument or utensil of aL 
neither the use nor the age of which has 
we regency a = bailiff of Hal- 

ust that a peasant near 
Halinstad has an avery large quantity 
of silver coins, weighing nearly 500 ounces, 
and that none of these coins are less than 
500 years old. He has sent about 20 of 
them as specimens, which the government 
immediately gave to the Academy of In- 
scriptions, for examination. 

Timbuctoo.—One of the Paris journals an- 
nounced the arrival of a young French tra- 
veller, M. Mollien, at Timbuctoo, on the 
same day on which, unluckily for the credit 
of the story, a letter from that gentleman, 
dated “ Paris,” a red in the Moniteur. 

_ M. Compte, the celebrated French con- 
Jaror, is exhibiting in Paris two musical 
prodigies, who, with their hands muffled, 
perform concertos on the violin in a style of 
brilliant exeeution, seldom displayed by 
performers who enjoy the free use of their 





hewspapers mention that a mechanic 
of Malmsbury has invented a method, by 
which he weaves cloth of so close a fabrie 
as 2 resist the penetration of wet, like skin. 
, his is certainly the golden age of litera- 
ure. A French author lately sold to a 
dookseller, for the sum of 500 francs, the 
manuscript of a comedy which had never 
a ereented. But alas! the result did 
> reer the expectations either of author 
. seller, and the piece was decidedly 
ondemned on the first night of performance. 


Sy mutual agreement the bargain was an. 


nulled, with the forfeit of 170 francs on the 
part of the bookseller. We believe there are 
many dramatic writers who would gladly 
consent to have their productions hissed 
from the s on such terms. 

M. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the son of 
the well known French novelist of that name, 
has just returned to France after a voyage to 
the Indian Ocean, where he visited the 
islands which have been celebrated in the 
charming works of his father. 

During a storm which happened in Janu- 
ary last, an island.near Java, called Fisher- 
man’s Island, was rent asunder ! 

A Paris paper’ contains the following 
paragraph, and very confidently vouches for 
its authenticity : 

“* Madame Catalani is engaged for three 
months at Drury-Lane Theatre, in London. 
This is truly a matter of surprise, for Drury- 
Lane is merely a secondary theatre, at which 
a wretched musical company has hitherto 
been e All the best English singers, 
such as Miss Stephens and Braham, belong 
to Covent-Garden. We are at a loss to 
imagine what Madame Catalani will do at 
Drury-Lane. She cannot hope to get up 
pes there, and consequently she must 
confine herself to singing a few songs, inter- 
spersed through an English comedy or pan- 
tomime, for pantomimes are frequently pro- 
duced at that theatre. Certainly this is 
beneath the dignity of so distinguished a 
singer. We shall not fail to acquaint our 
readers with the result of this singular en- 
gagement ! !” 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND THE MAGICIAN. 

Extract from a letter written in 1760, by a 
chaplain in the Austrian army, to the prior of 
the Franciscan convent at Frankfort on the 
Maine.—“‘ Reverend Sir ! You were certainly 
much astonished when you heard of the two 
battles, (of Liegnitz and Torgau,) which the 
King of Prussia has gained in this campaign. 
At Liegnitz, the King met with a magician, 
who persuaded him to promise the devil 
the souls of 20 jesuits if he would help him. 
By the aid of the magician, the King ac- 
cordingly gained the victory. Beelzebub 
sent from hell many legions of little devils 

rovided with bellows, and placed-them be- 

ind the soldiers, whom they drove forward. 
Some who were blown on so furiously that 
they got the colic, declared that this forced 
march was a devilish maneuvre. The im- 
perial army was compelled to retire, being 
unable to endure the stench of the brimstone 
which came from the Prussians. At Torgau, 
where the victory was gained at night-fall, 
this evil spirit commanded all the little devils 
that had pushed the Prussians behind, to 
place themselves on their noses and to take 
the form of spectacles. By these means, 
the impious heretics paren | the advan 
over the unfortunate Austrians, who could 
not see any thing.” 

Collections of natural history have been 
received for the East India Company’s Mu- 
— in London, both from Sumatra and 

ava. 
M. Bigio, of Venice, has succeeded in 





extracting from coffee a gum lac, said 
to be useful and beautiful in painting, 
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- LITERARY NOTICES. 





LiTERARY CHIT-CHAT:—We have else- 
where mentioned that Captain Parry’s voy- 
age may be expected to be published in 
about a month. Mr. Murray has not, that 
we have seen, announced his other works for 
the season ; but report speaks highly of se- 
veral which he has in the press. Among 
those mentioned to us in the literary circles, 
besides Belzoni, are Walpole’s History of his 
Own Times, and the Anecdotes of the late 
King, by the Earl of Waldegrave, both of 
which naturally excite great expectation. 
Mr. Colburn has advertised Lady Morgan’s 
Italy, from which.a good deal of entertain- 
ment is anticipated. ‘The correspondence of 
Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, edited 
by Archdeacon Coxe, is also announced. 
Mr. Maturin has, we hear, got sermons, no- 
vels, and plays, all forth or forth-coming. 
Two.or three satirical novels are about to 
appear. The author of the successful novel 
of the Mystery is again ready. Mr. Godwin 
has taken up the cudgels against Mr. Mal- 
thus. The Edinburgh press is very still at 
present: we have heard of nothing but Ken- 
nilworth. 


ee eee 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NOVEMBER 1820. 
Thursday, 2— Thermometer from 30 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 96. 
Wind S. W.‘1, and 4.—Gencrally clear. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Friday, 3 — Thermometer from 23 to 45. 
Barometer from 30, 00 to 30, 06. 

Wind S, W. and S. E. 4.—Generally foggy ; 
at times clear. Ice this morning, almost 4 of 
an inch thick. 

Saturday, 4—Thermometer from 24 to 48. 
Barometer from 3°), 05 to 30, 09, 

Wind E. b. S. 4.—Morning cloudy; the rest 
of the day generally clear. 

Sunday, 5—Thermometer from 23 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 10 to 29, 91. 

Wind E. 0. and S. b. E.-1.—A thick rime 
and fog, till-2in the afternoon, when it gradu- 
ally went off, and became cloudy. Heavy rain 
in the evening. 

Monday, 6—Thermometer from 48 to 54. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 29, 95, 
Wind S. W. and W. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,25 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 7 —Thermometer from 43 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 94 to 29, 97. 
Wind S. 4.—Cloudy and hazy. 
Wednesday, 8—Thermometer from 50 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 00 to 30, 03. 
Wind E. 4. and 1.—Generally cloudy. A lit- 
tle rain in the morning. 

On Tuesday the 14th, at 53 minutes, 56 se- 
conds after 6 o’clock, the 3rd Satellite of Ju- 
piter will immerge into his shadow, and will 
emerge at 55 minutes, 34 seconds after 9. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


a eee ene ce 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Philo Nauticus and 1 will find letters at our office. 
Errata.—In our last No. p. 718, col. 2, 1. 18, for 
at, read et ; 1.2 from bottom, for abjured, r. 
adjured ; p. 718, col. 1, 1, 29, for too, r, 39. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Price Is. 6d. 
A REPLY to an “ UN-SENTIMENTAL 
SORT of a CRITIC, the Reviewer of “ Spence’s 
Anecdotes,” in the Quarterly Review for October 1820; 
otherwise to the Longinus of “ In-deer” Nature. By 
ONE of the FAMILY of the BOWLESES. 
: “ Come, let me flap this bug.”---Pope. 
“If * Nature? as the Reviewer asserts, be a tetm, which 
the ‘ Family 6f the Bowleses’ have been two thousand 
years explaining, ‘ the mole-eyed Family’ of the ‘ Critical 
Fudges’ have been as long shutting their eyes to that 
which is as clear as the‘ Sun at noon-day |’ ’---Reply. 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
aud Baldwin, Cradeck, and Joy, Paternoster Row; 
Colburn and Co. Conduit Street ; and J. Warren, Old 
Bond Street. Where may be had, 
The INVARIABLE PRINCIPLES of POETRY, in 
Answer to Thomas Campbell, Esq. on the Poetical 
Character of Pope. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, price 


2s. 6d 
Bingley’s Animal Biography, with Plates. 
In 4 rats Eie th fifth edition, with considerable Ad- 
tions, a’ Engravings, comprising 120 Figures 
poss Moons ea jl atti i laa 
ANIMAL BIOGRAPHY, or Popular Zoo- 
logy; illustrated by authentic Anecdotes of the 
Economy, Habits of Life, Instincts, and Sagacity of the 
Animal Creation, including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, 
Serpents, Fishes, Insects, and Worms, arranged ac- 
cording to the System of Limneus. By the Rev. W. 
BINGLEY, A.M. Fellow of the Linnean Socicty, 
&e, &e. ‘ 

“ The labour of nearly two years, and the careful in- 
spection of almost one thousand volumes, are solid 
proofs of the compiler’s diligence and perseverance. 
From the perusal of these Anecdotes the young of beth 
sexes May reap much entertainment and instruction, 
without encountering a single passage which can alarm 
the modesty or wound those feelings which constitute 
the ornament and ¢emfort of our condition.” 

Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington; Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown; Cadell and Davies; Jeffery 
and Son; Lackington and Co.; Harvey and Darton ; 
J: Mawman; J. Booker; R. Scholey; Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy; Sherwood, Neely, and Jones; 6. and 
W. B. Whittaker; Ogle, Duncan, and Co.; Edwards 
and Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall. 


Bishop Horne on the Psalms. 
In two vols, 8vo. price 16s. boards, the eleventh edi- 


tion of 
A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of 
PSALMS ; in which their literal or historical 
sense, as they relate to King David and the People of 
Israel, is illustrated ; and their application to Messiah, to 
the Church, and to Individ as Members thereof, is 
pointed out; with a view to render the use of the Psal- 
ter pleasing and profitable to all orders and degrees of 
Christians. By GEORGE, Lord Bishop of NORWICH, 
and President of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington; Longman and Co.; 
J. Nunn; Lackington and.Co.; Cadel and Davies; J. 
Cuthell ; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; G. and W. 
B, Whittaker; J. Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and 
Co.; J. Booth; J. Robinson; T. Hamilton; Simpkin 
and Co.; T. and J. Allman; T. Tegg; R. Saunders; 
R. Scholey ; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Of whom 
may be had, 
Bishop Horne’s -Discourses, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 
il, 4s, bds. 











Works, A 8vo, price ll. 16s, bds. 
. - - ie vols. luding the 
Psalms) price 2l. 12s, boards. — 
In 12mo. 11. 4s. ; Bvo. 11. 11s. 6d. ; proofs on India paper, 
imperial 4to. 20, 12s. 6d.; ditto before the letters 
bier 4to, 31. 3s. 
I ISTRATIONS of the NOVELS and 
TALES of the “Author of Waverley,” in 12 
Prints with Vignette Title. Engraved by Heath, 
Wrarren, Engleheart, Romney, Meyer, Lizars, &e.; 
from original Designs by William Allan. Printed for 
Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
Rabipaon and Co, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZRITE, &c. 


In 8vo. price 14s. bds. the 2d. edit. of 


EXCURSION. A Poem. By WIL- 

LIAM WORDSWORTH! Esq. Printed for Long- 

man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of 
whom may be had, 

Mr. Wordsworth’s other Poetical Works, complete, 
including “ Lyrical Ballads,” the “ River Duddon,” the 
“ White Doe of Rylstone,” and the Whole of the Au- 
thor’s other published Poems. In four Volumes, fools- 
cap 8vo. prite 1. 12s. 


Preparing for the Press, by the Rev. Archdeacon Coxe. 


"THE PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE of CHARLES TALBOT, Duke 
of Shrewsbury, Principal Minister to King William, 
for a considerable period of his Reign. 

This collection comprises his Epistolary Intercourse 
with the King, as well as with Lords Somers, Sunderland, 
Oxford, Halifax, and other distinguished Ch of 
the Time; and is elucidated with Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notices. With a Portrait of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, from an original Painting, by Sir Peter 








Those gentlemen who are desirous of Large. Paper 
Copies to correspond with the large Copies of the au- 
thor’s other Works, are requested to send their names 
to the Publishers before the 20th instant, as the Work 
will then be sent to press. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 


Mrs. Grant’s Tales. 


"TALES founded on FACTS. By Mrs. GRANT, 
of Croydon, author of Sketches of Lifeand Man- 
ners, &c. 12mo. price7s. boards. Printed for Boosey 
and Sons, Broad Street, Exchange. 
tit These four Tales are naturally and pleasingly 
written; and what we might find to censure is amply 
compensated by the sound moral tone of the whole, 
which recommends the book as exceedingly proper for 
youthful readers.--- Literary Gazette, Oct. 14th. 













In 8yo. price 7s. 6d. in boards, 
A NARRATIVE of PROCEEDINGS ia VE. 
NEZUELA,in South America in 1819 & 1820 ; with 
theCharacter of the RepublicanG 3 a Descrip- 
tion of Caraccas; the Force of General Morillo; the 
State of the Royalists, &c. By GEORGE LAVAL 
CHESTERTON, late Captain and Judge Advocate of 
the British Legion, raised for the Service of the Repub- 
lic of Venesuela. Printed for John and Arthur Arch, 
Cornhill. 1620 
Medical Works, recently published by Longman, Hurst 
Rees, Orme and Brown, Paternoster Row. 
7 JTLLUSTRATIONS of the Capital OPE- 
RATIONS of SURGERY, Trephine, Hernia, 
Amputation, Aneurism,'and Lithotomy.. By Charles 
Bell, Part I. in large 4to. Price 15s. plain, or 2ls. co. 
loured plates. To be completed in Five Monthly Parts. 
By the same author, 

SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS; being a Quarterly 
Report of Cases in‘Surgery. The first 5 Parts are al. 
ready published, with Plates. Price 6s. each. 

The ANATOMY of the BRAIN, explained ina Se- 
ries of Engravings, beautifully coloured, with a Disser- 
tation on the Communication between the Ventricies 
of tue Brain. In royal 4to. 2l, 2s. boards. 

A SYSTEM ef OPERATIVE SURGERY, founded 
on the Basis of Anatomy. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 18s. bds. The 
2d. edition, (with upwards of 100 plates). 

A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS, explaining theCourse 
of the Nerves. New Edit. 11. Is. 

The ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. By John 
and Charles Bell. A new Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 21, 12s. 6d. 

2. PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the Symptoms, 
Discrimination, and Treatment of some of the most 
common Diseases of the Lower Intestines; to which 
are added, some Suggestions upon a new and successful 
Mode of correcting habitual confinement in the bowels, 
to ensure their regular Action without the aid of Pur- 
gatives. By J. Howship. In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bds. 
By the same author, 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES 
of the URINARY ORGANS ; particularly those of the 
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In 4 vols, 12mo, price Il. 8. 


JVMELMOTH the WANDERER, a Tale. By 
the author of “ Bertram, a Tragedy.” Printed 

for Archibald Ccnstable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. London. Of whom mney be ‘+had, 
by the same author, 

1, WOMEN ; or, Pour et Contre. A Tale. 
12mo. Price Jl. 1s. boards. 

2. FREDOLFO, a Tragedy, in five acts. 4s. sewed. 

3. SERMONS. By the Rev. C. R. Maturin, Curate 
of St. Peter’s, Dublin. 1 volume Svo. 12s. boards. 


C. Bell’s Operations of Surgery. 
Part I. of 
[LLUSTRATIONS of the Great OPERA- 
TIONS of SURGERY, Trephine, Hernia, Ampu- 
tation, Aneurism, and Lythotomy. By CHARLES 
BELL. 

The Work will consist of Five Parts in large 4to. 
each part containing four plates, with letter-press, price 
15s. plain, or 21s. coloured impressions. The First Part 
contains Illustrations of the Operation of the Trephine. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 


3 vols. 





Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by the same 
author, 

ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. 3 vols. 
21. 12s. 6d. 


SYSTEM of OPERATIVE SURGERY. 2 vols. 
12. 18s, 

SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS. Parts lte 5. 6s. 
each. 

The ANATOMY of the BRAIN. 4to. 21. 2s. 

ENGRAVINGS of the NERVES. 4to. ll. Is. 
ARTERIES, 11. 8vo. plain, 15s. 

e ° - - - col. Il. Is. 

DISSERTATION on GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, 8vo. 

10s, 6d. 





In post 8vo. price 12s. beards, the second edition of 
. Written for the POST, and not 
for the PRESS. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees; Orme, and Brown, London. 


Bladder, Prostate Gland, and Urethra. IMustrated by 
Cases and Engravings. In Svo. 15s. bds. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS in SURGERY and 
MORBID ANATOMY. With Cases, Dissections, 
and eight Plates, comprising Illustrations selected 
from the Contents of Mr, Heaviside’s invaluable Mu- 
seum, In 8yo, 18s. 

8. DELINEATIONS of the CUTANEOUS DISEAS- 
ES, comprised in the Classification ef the late Dr. Wil- 
lan; including the greater part of the Engravings of 
that author, in an improved state, and completing the 
Series as intended to have been finished by him. By 


T. Bateman, M. D. F. L. S. Im one volume, 
4to. with upwards of 70 coloured plates. Price 
121. 12s. bds. 

The Series of New E i ing those 





Diseases which should have been figured in the subse- 
quent Parts of Dr. Willan’s unfinished Works, may be 
had by the possessors of that Work, separate. Price 
7l. bds. By the same author, 

REPORTS on the DISEASES of LONDON, and the 
State of the Weather, from 1804 to 1816, including 
Practical Remaiks on the Causes and Treatment of 
the former; and preceded by a Historical View of the 
State of Health and Disease in the Metropolis. In 
8vo. 9s. 

A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT of the CONTAGIOUS 
FEVER of this Country, as exemplified in the Epide- 
mic now prevailing in London, with the appropriate 
Method of Treatment, as practised in the House of 
Recovery, and pointing out the Means of Prevention- 
2d Edit. Svo. 6s. bds. 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of CUTANEOUS pIs- 
EASES, ding to the Arrangement of Dr. Willan, 
exhibiting a concise View of the Diagnostic Symptoms, 
and the Method of Treatment. _1n 8vo.. (ilustrated by 
a coloured Plate of the Eight Orders). 5th Edit. 
12s. bds. 
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